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SAILED TO-DAY. 


SAILED to-day: 

Faced the grey seas and white winter skies, 

None watching from the quay with straining 
eyes, 

Sailed to-day : 

Far in his distant home, sad faces bow 

And whisper, “Is his ship unanchored now?” 


Sailed to-day : 

A tearless mother muses on the morn 

They bade her cheer, because her boy was 
born. 


Sailed to-day : 

And those who loved him best urged on his 
flight. 

The bitter message reached him but last night. 


Sailed to-day: 
With laugh and boon companions left behind 
To mock him in the ghostly midnight wind. 


Sailed to-day : 
The day of loving parting is so sad, 
But we have learned to think such day is glad. 


Sailed to-day : 
We mourn with torture-tears that drop within, 
Whiten our hair, and wear our faces thin. 


Sailed to-day : 
O cold gray seas! O sullen winter skies ! 
Will there be ever summer in our eyes? 


Sailed to-day : . 


Well, ships go out, but they come back again — 


A day of joy completes long months of pain. 


Sailed to-day : 
And some ships go with lead and come with 


gold — 
Sad hearts have hopes too daring to be told. 


Sailed to-day : 
Shall we not always feel this biting cold? - 
There is no summer when the heart is old. 


Sailed to-day ! 
O God! who to the farthest deep goes down, 
Who knows the strangers in the foreign town, 


Out of our reach is still in reach of you, 
The God who cares for sparrows loves him 
who 
Sailed to-day ! 
ISABELLA FYVIE Mayo. 
Cassell’s Magazine. 


IN CHURCH. 


WE read the story olden 
In a purple light and golden, 
As beneath the western window we stood en- 
tranced, and gazed, 
While the pitying eyes of love 
Shone on us from above, 





SAILED TO-DAY, ETC. 


My quiv’ring eyelids glisten’d, 
As I silent stood, and listen’d, 
While your glad voice rose triumphant on the 
organ’s outspread wings. 
Ah, my darling ! far away 
Is that wondrous summer day, 
And the voice I love among the angels sings, 


Once more I read the story, 
In the brilliant western glory, 
And hope and peace breathe round me in this 
calm and sacred place. 
I will love thee while I wait, 
And within the golden gate, 
We “ meet where we indeed shall see His 
ace. 


ANY POET TO HIS MISTRESS. 


IMMORTAL Verse! Is mine the strain 
To last and live? As ages wane 

Will one be found to twine the. bays, 
And praise me then as now you praise? 


Will there be one to praise? Ah, no! 
My laurel leaf.may never grow ; 

My bust is in the quarry yet, — 
Oblivion weaves my coronet. 


Immortal for a month — a week ! 

The garlands wither as I speak ; 

The song will die, the harp’s unstrung, — 
But, singing, have I vainly sung ? 


You deign’d to lend an ear the while 
I trill’d my lay. I won your smile. 
Now, let it die, or let it live, — 

My verse was all I had to give. 


The linnet flies on wistful wings, 

And finds a bower, and lights and sings ; 
Enough if my poor verse endures 

To light and live — to die in yours, 
Cornhill Magazine. FREDERICK LOCKER. 





SPRING IS COMING. 


By the bursting of the leaves, 

By the lengthening of the eves, — 
Spring is coming. 

By the flowers that scent the air, 

By the skies more blue and fair, 

By the singing everywhere, — 
Spring is coming. 


All the woods and fields rejoice, — 
Spring is coming. 

Only here and there a voice — 

Here of buds the worm has worn, 

Here of birds whose nest is torn ; 

There of those whose life is pent 

Far from pleasant sight and scent — 

Wails, as if their life’s distress 

Won a new, wild bitterness ; — 


Spring is coming. 
_— . F. W. B. 





In the sad, sweet face, upon the cross upraised. 


Spectator. 
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THE POLITICAL CHANGES OF THIRTY YEARS. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE POLITICAL CHANGES OF THIRTY 
YEARS. 


In the year 1847 England had been at 
peace for a generation, which might be 
divided into two pretty equal halves. 
During the first she had been chiefly 
under the dominion of conservative, 
during the second of liberal ideas. The 
statesmen who had most affected her des- 
tinies during the fifteen years previous to 
1847 had been largely occupied in redeem- 
ing the mistakes of their immediate pred- 
ecessors, and in bringing the country to 
a point which it would doubtless have 
reached long before, if the follies of the 
friends and the cowardice of the enemies 
of the French Revolution had not by their 
action, reaction, and interaction kept it for 
a long time from pursuing the one road 
that can lead to any good in politics, the 
road of cautious, but at the same time 
constant progress. At length, however, 
the long-bewildered land was fairly on the 
right track. Political power was pretty 
justly distributed, although voices asking 
for a wider distribution of the right of 
voting here and there made themselves 
heard, and new classes began to knock at 
the door of the constitution. The corn- 
laws had been repealed and the tariff 
much simplified. Free-trade, in fact, was 
rapidly getting adopted, in theory, as the 
guide of all our commercial arrangements, 
although much remained, as something 
still remains, to be done before the theory 
is made quite to square with the practice. 
Our colonial empire was beginning to take 
the outline which has been since so rapid- 
ly filled up, and the same may be said of 
India, although hardly one institution which 
then existed in connection with the gov- 
ernment of that country is any more in 
being. 

The England, however, of 1847 was 
avery small and weak power compared to 
thaton which we now look. How poor 
aid small no one would believe till he has 
looked a little carefully into statistics. 

The remarkable movement to which 
Archbishop Whately gave the name of 
Newmania, and which created for a time 
so formidable a diversion to the spread of 
Teally liberal opinions, had spent much 
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of its force. The finest minds which 


were formed by it had found: their natural 


resting-place in the bosom of the Roman 
communion, and all that was best in En- 
gland was gradually being drawn back into 
the main current of European liberal 
thought. Those who went up to Oxford 
in 1847 saw, I consider, just the turn of 
the tide, saw in their three years of resi- 
dence the Oxford of the “Zyra Afostol- 
ica” slowly giving way to the Oxford whose 
spirit is best reflected by the poems of 


‘Clough and Matthew Arnold. 


France, our nearest neighbour, was 
ruled by a monarch whom it was the fash- 
ion in England to regard as wisdom per- 
sonified. True it is, that at the time of 
which I speak his conduct in the affair of 
the Spanish marriages had rudely shaken 
the confidence which many English poli- 
ticians reposed in him, making them re- 
member the Italian proverb “ More fox- 
skins than asses’ skins find their way to 
the furrier.” But the vast majority of 
people in England who cared about poli- 
tics still believed that he had found the 
best way to apply to France a system of 
constitutional or quasi-constitutional gov- 
ernment, in spite of many ominous signs 
of uneasiness which from time to time 
appeared. 

Italy was still, in the words of Metter- 
nich, a mere geographical expression. 
Parcelled out amongst a variety of petty 
sovereigns, she was politically powerless 
beyond her own frontiers, while within 
them every worthy aspiration had been, 
since the peace of 1815, most studiously 
repressed in every part of the country ex- 
cept in the grand duchy of Tuscany and 
latterly in the kingdom of Sardinia. Only 
just before the time of which I am speak- 
ing a new pope had shown liberal inclina- 
tions, and had manifested a disposition to 
put himself at the head of the Catholic 
liberal party, which had found a voice in 
the eloquent and in some respects enthu- 
siastically Catholic Gioberti. 

The whole of the peninsula had been 
for many years undermined by moral fires 
as fierce and far more widely spread than 
those which come to the surface in Cam- 
pania and in Sicily. Every few months 
the police was on the track of some con- 
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spiracy real or supposed, and from time 
to time there was an outbreak, which was 
invariably repressed, and as invariably 
ended in crowding the prisons with polit- 
ical prisoners and in adding a few more to 
the band of exiles who lived and plotted 
in London or in Paris. 

Austria was to all intents and purposes 
mistress from Pontebba to Reggio. 
Venice and Lombardy were part of her 
own possessions. Parma and Modena 
were virtually the same; and she made no 
sort of scruple in letting nominally inde- 
pendent princes, who coquetted with lib- 
eral opinions, understand that she was 
and meant to be supreme. , 

In Austria itself, the policy of system- 
atic do-nothing, which had been the life’s 
work of the emperor Francis, still slept 
along under the nominal guidance of his 
well-meaning but incapable successor. 
Metternich was by this time a very old 
man, and although he was still, under the 
name of Prince Mitternacht (or midnight), 
the object of bitter hostility to the liberal 
party, his influence, always immensely ex- 
aggerated, so far as the internal affairs of 
the empire were concerned, had been long 
on the decline. Other men, however, who 
were in all ways inferior to him, really did 
the evil he was only supposed to do. 
Every transaction of life was hampered 
and hindered. No one could stir from his 
place of residence without the permission 
of the police insome shape or other. The 
press was subjected to the severest cen- 
sorship. The books of travellers were 
closely examined, and constantly seized if 
they were supposed to bear in the slightest 
degree on any debated question of religion 
or politics. Everywhere the mot d’ordre 
of the government was to prevent anything 
like movement of mind, in any direction 
whatever. The men who nominally ad- 
vised and really directed the emperor, 
who used to occupy himself in counting 
the omnibuses which passed the window 
while they discussed, would fain have sur- 
rounded his empire with a Chinese wall, 
over which no rumour from the world be- 
yond it should ever be allowed to come. 

There was something imposing to the 
eyes of that outer world in this vast and 
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the giant Akinetos; but athwart the 
darkness strange forces were moving. 
Towards the close of the last century, 
Joseph II., an enlightened and able prince, 
but not a wise statesman, had tried to 
introduce into his dominions a variety of 
changes, many of which were of a highly 
salutary kind. He went, however, far too 
fast, and stirred up almost in every prov- 
ince so formidable an opposition that he 
was obliged to undo very much of his own 
work. Beneath the calm level of the 
Austria of Francis and of Ferdinand, the 
agitation which had been called forth by 
Joseph II. worked on unobserved by Eu- 
rope. Those, however, who chanced to 
have travelled in certain parts of the then 
little-visited empire, knew perfectly well 
that a crisis would erelong come. Here 
and there a warning voice was raised, as 
for instance, by Paget, in his excellent and 
never sufficiently appreciated book, “ Hun- 
gary and Transylvania.” It was at Carls- 
bad in Bohemia, in the summer of 1847, in 
the interval between my matriculating and 
going into residence at Balliol, that I first, 
from hearing discussed around me the 
then condition of Austria, began to take 
that strong interest in European politics 
which has been one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of my life. From Carlsbad I went 
down to have a look at the capital of Hun- 
gary and the Danube valley, returning to 
England with the strongest possible im- 
pression that any spark falling anywhere 
would light up a conflagration all through 
central Europe. I not only thought so, 
but said so, speaking for the first time, in 
that most admirable institution, the Union 
at Oxford, in February, 1848, upon a mo- 
tion made by Mr. Morier, our present 
representative at Lisbon, in favour of es- 
tablishing diplomatic relations with Rome. 

The spark which lit up the conflagration 
came, however, not as had seemed likely 
for some weeks previous, from the south, 
but from the west; for within a time to be 
counted by hours from that at which I 
spoke, came the news that the seventeen 
years’ siege of the July Monarchy — to use 
the happy phrase of a French publicist— 
had at length ended in its fall. Yet a few 
more hours, and the king of France was a 


gloomy mass, the realm of darkness and | fugitive on our shores, and the tremendous 




















events of the great year of revolutions 
were running their fateful course. 

In Prussia, something like a parliament- 
ary system had been introduced early in 
1847; but it was not a parliamentary sys- 
tem of the modern kind, such as the peo- 
ple had’ been led to expect. It was a 
strange old-world resurrection, the off- 
spring of the fantastic genius of Frederick 
William IV., whose mind was deeply dyed 
with that romanticism which made the 
round of Europe in his early days, produ- 
cing the Waverley Novels in Scotland, 
Manzoni in Italy, Montalembert in France, 
and the movement of 1833 in the Church 
of England. Up to the date of the calling 
together of the assembly known as the 
“United Diet,” on the 3rd of February, 
1847, Prussia has been a despotic mon- 
archy, —a fact which one would do well 
to remember when one hears people com- 
ment unfavourably upon some of the polit- 
ical phenomena which may be observed in 
that country at this moment, — but it was 
a despotic monarchy managed by an ad- 
mirably-skilled, conscientious, and efficient 
body of functionaries, who were largely in- 
fluenced by modern ideas, so that the say- 
ing which was frequently in the mouths of 
persons in high place at Berlin, “ Nothing 
by the people, everything for the people,” 
was a much more accurate expression of 
the character of the government than it 
would have been in most of the other 
countries of which I have been speaking. 
Germany was governed by a body known 
as the Diet, which sat at Frankfort, and 
over which Austria and Prussia exercised 
vast influence, the first being considered 
more powerful than the second. They 
generally acted together when there was 
any question of repressing popular move- 
ments; but they were extremely and in- 
creasingly jealous of each other. In none 
of the minor states of the Fatherland was 
there any real political activity, but in nearly 
all the German-speaking countries, always 
excepting Austria, popular education had 
spread very widely. Several of the smaller 
courts were most creditably distinguished 
by their patronage of literature and art, 
while almost everywhere there was a vig- 
orous academical life. During the thirty 
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bridge acted as drags on the national 
coach; but it was quite otherwise with 
Berlin and Leipsic and Heidelberg, and 
the German universities generally. They 
were the fiery coursers which drew the 
national coach, while her statesmen were 
occupied in putting on the drag. And of 
the two extremes, let me say in passing, 
that which was then seen in Germany is 
far the best. Of course, it is desirable 
that both professors and practical states- 
men should be perfectly wise, each hitting 
the golden mean, and being anxious to go 
neither too fast nor too slow; but the state 
of things in which the professor, the man 
of theory, is anxious to make things per- 
fect at once, while the politician has to 
say, “ All in good time; but don’t let us 
be in such a tremendous hurry,” is much 
more healthy than its opposite. 

Far off, beyond the Vistula and the little- 
known provinces of east Prussia, loomed 
the vast empire of the czars. Hardly any 
one in western Europe out of diplomatic 
circles had any real knowledge about it. 
Haxthausen’s admirable book had indeed 
appeared, but the information contained in 
it had scarcely begun to filter down into 
the minds of even professional politicians. 
Well-read men like Dr. Arnold represented 
Russia to themselves as something like 
that great hive of nations which over- 
whelmed of old the civilization of Rome. 
She was believed, and she believed herself 
to be, enormously strong; and those who, 
like Mr. Cobden, saw that much of her 
prestige was founded in illusion, were too 
few and too loudly contradicted by appear. 
ances to produce much effect upon the 
public. 

The emperor Nicholas, a man of ex- 
cellent intentions and many great qualities, 
had lived, ever since the conspiracy of 
1825 which weltomed him to power in so 
terrible a way, under the influence of two 
all-absorbing prepossessions, — first, that 
his position at home was extremely dan- 
gerous — that, to use his own words, he 
“sat upon a volcano;” and, secondly, 
that within certain limits and for certain 
purposes, he was verily and indeed the 
elect and anointed of heaven, commissioned 
to hold erect the principles of order and of 





years previous to 1847, Oxford and Cam- 





faith in a world which was becoming every 
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day more unbelieving and revolutionary. 
The fearful inheritance of absolute power, 
which had come to him so contrary to his 
own wish, had gradually changed his char- 
acter, and made him in many respects the 
tyrant which he was popularly but quite 
erroneously supposed to be in all. The 
most authentic descriptions of the state of 
society, even in Petersburg and Moscow, 
during his last years, read like a bad 
dream. An Argus-eyed police prevented 
even the most harmless discussions ; spies 
swarmed in every company. The peas- 
antry were serfs. A middle class did not 
exist; and although there were many iso- 
lated nobles whose lives had, no doubt, a 
very brilliant side, they were absolutely 
without political power, and might at any 
moment, if they showed the smallest desire 
to obtain any, be hurled from their high 
estate into utter ruin. Communication 
with the west was put under every possi- 
ble restriction that passport formalities 
and prohibitive duties could entail. The 
roads were few, and I fancy that even in 
1847 that might quite well have happened 
which did actually happen to a friend of 
mine some years before — to be detained, 
namely, for five days ina post-house on 
account of the impossibility of proceeding 
along the narrow strip of beach by which 
the highway at one point ran from Berlin 
to Petersburg. It was not only within his 
own dominions that the czar was a dread 
and sinister power. It is true enough that 
the Holy Alliance properly so called never 
came to anything — was, indeed, a popular 
bugbear. But the three great powers of 
the east, holding firmly together, were 
always ready to help each other against 
their own subjects; and at this time the 
immense personal influence and strong 
will of the Russian ruler, taken into con- 
nection with his network of family ties in 
Germany, gave him a preponderant voice 
alike in Berlin, in Vienna, and in Frank- 
fort. To every liberal on the continent 
of Europe, and to every English liberal 
who occupiéd himself about European 
politics, the emperor Nicholas in the end 
of the year 1847 was “he that letteth,” a 
strong tower of defence for all that was 
most repugnant to reason and common 
sense. 

Of the northern powers — Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway — we heard little or 
nothing. The former was about to fill the 
thoughts of English statesmen a good deal 
more than was desirable; but the time had 
not yet quite come, although beyond the 
Rhine the discussion which was inaugurat- 
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ed by the famous pamphlet “ Who inherits 
in Schleswig?” was already in full career. 

Belgium, under the guidance of a wise 
king, was quietly working out those re- 
forms which enabled her to go so tran- 
quilly through the stormy period that was 
near at hand; and the same may be said 
of her old enemy, but by that time very 
good neighbour, Holland. 

Spain had passed some eight years since 
the Convention of Vergara gave peace to 
her long-distracted provinces, and had for 
a while been much quieter than Portugal, 
which was harassed by troubles arising 
from causes of a local character. 

Switzerland was in the middle of a civil 
war, which happily terminated very quickly 
without the effusion of much blood, not, 
however, without giving another warning 
to Europe. 

- The eastern peninsula had long attracted 

the anxious attention of diplomatists and 
statesmen, but Turkey and its affairs had 
not yet become an object of intense popu- 
lar interest in the west, as it was soon to 
do. The philhellenic enthusiasm which 
had been called forth twenty years before 
had long since burnt itself to ashes. Peo- 
ple smiled to remember that there had 
been a time when they saw in the strug- 
gles of the Greek war of independence, 
full as they were on both sides of all that 
was ignite and horrible, the resurrection 
of a people which was once more to gild 
the hills and isles of the Archipelago with 
all the glory of Athens. Otho was far 
from popular, and a few years before had 
been obliged to make great concessions to 
the movement party; but in Greece, as 
elsewhere, the general aspect of things 
was peaceful enough. 

Such, in the broadest and briefest out- 
line, was the outward aspect of that Europe 
in which men of my age first began to 
take an interest; but under its surface 
there were, as I have already hinted, some 
tremendous powers which have had much 
to do with calling into life the very differ- 
ent Europe of to-day. 

First, there was the desire for constitu- 
tional government — the desire of the edu- 
cated middle class for some share in the 


management of the State under which it’ 


lived and to whose prosperity it mainly 
contributed. This was originally an En- 
glish, or, as it was called by its opponents, 
an Anglomanic movement, which, having 
spread over the Continent through the 
writings of Voltaire and other French 
authors during the eighteenth century, was 
then wholly interrupted for a time by the 
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Revolution, but reappeared after the great 
peace, deeply dyed in many places by the 
colours of that Revolution. 

Secondly, there was the passion for 
equality which, in so far as it is not the 
outcome of universally diffused human in- 
stincts, was chiefly of French growth ; but 
had extended itself largely, especially 
amongst the artisans of most European 
countries. 

Thirdly, and closely related to the last- 
mentioned, there were the dreams and as- 
pirations which had found a voice now in 
St. Simon, now in Robert Owen, now in 
Fourier, now in Cabet —dreams and as- 
pirations of men who saw that there was a 
creat deal that was unreasonable and un- 
just in the apparently haphazard arrange- 
ments of society, and conceived that these 
haphazard arrangements could be set aside 
by sudden acts of power, so that the fruits 
of common weal to which we look forward 
as the result of generations of labour might 
be grasped all in a day. 

Fourthly, there was the profound un- 
dermining of old ecclesiastical ideas which, 
commencing in England with Locke and 
his successors, had passed into Germany 
about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and had led there to those gigantic 
philosophical and critical labours the re- 
sults of which are becoming the general 
inheritance of nearly all educated men 
under middle life — at least in Protestant 
countries. 

Fifthly, there was the widely extended 
desire on the part of the rulers of the 
world to rule well, wisely, and generously, 
if only they knew how, the same tendency 
which has shown itself in Peter Leopold 
of Tuscany, in Joseph II. of Austria, nay, 
even at Naples, before the French Revo- 
lution, and which had now revived with a 
generation which had forgotten, or begun 
to forget, that dreadful scare. 

Sixthly, there was the passion for na- 
tionality —the desire that those who “ re- 
semble should assemble,” an old and 
natural tendency which, having been long 
inoperative as a political force, had been 
for some time growing in strength, finding 
mouthpieces in the most diverse persons 
and in the most diverse places—-in Nie- 
buhr one day, in Mazzini another, and in 
the obscure agitators of Agram or Debrec- 
zen on a third. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the 
shield, and look at the Europe of 1876. 
England has become far more populous, 
far richer, far more powerful. Many of 
her colonies which were just beginning 
their life thirty years ago have grown into 
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great and powerful states, such, for -in- 
stance, as Victoria. Others which did not 
even exist, such as Queensiand, are pre- 
paring to run, with all the chances, the 
race of prosperity side by side with their 
elder sisters. 

Great provinces in India, provinces 
which, like Oude, are as large as European 
kingdoms, have been added to our Eastern 
empire; while over all of it our hold has 
become stronger as well as more benefi- 
cent. At home justice is better adminis- 
tered. There is less crime in proportion 
to the population, education is more ex-- 
tended, and great subjects are discussed 
with more toleration and openness of 
mind. 

Two or three vessels of our present 
navy would sink all the vessels of our 
navy as it was in 1847, while a few thou- 
sands of our present army, far more nu- 
merous, be it observed, than that of thirty 
years ago, would hold their own against 
whole legions of their, according to our 
present notions, hardly armed predeces- 
sors. Our manufactures have not only 
very much ‘increased in amount, but the 
sense of beauty has been extensively de- 
veloped amongst our workmen. It is 
often said that money goes less far than it 
used to do in this country; but that, ex- 
cept as to articles of which the supply is 
very limited, such as the finest pictures 
and the rarest wines, is a mere delusion, 
arising partly from one or two important 
items of housekeeping having become 
dearer, such as meat and servants’ wages, 
but chiefly from the fact that we all live 
more expensively than people did a gen- 
eration ago. A thousand sovereigns com- 
ing into any man’s pocket in the year 1876 
will enable him to buy, if he knows how 
to employ them judiciously, many more of 
the pleasures and advantages of life than 
they'would have done in the year 1847. 
If we look round in every direction, we 
shall find that in all ways England is a 
better and pleasanter place to live in for 
all classes than it was in 1847. 

Next let us cross the Straits of Dover, 
and see what will meet our eyes there. 
France, like England, is more materially 
prosperous than she was in 1847, but on 
the other hand there is no certain indica- 
tion that she has definitely passed out of 
her revolutionary period and got to a 
point where the path stretches clear before 
her. If she would once for all forswear 
military ambition, once for all make up 
her mind to play the part of Athens rather 
than of Rome in Europe, if she would 
adopt a free-trade policy, if she would take 
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real securities for individual liberty as 
against the State, it would make very little 
matter to the great mass of her citizens 
whether she wes a monarchy or a repub- 
lic; but unfortunately it looks just at 
present as if she was far from prepared to 
do any of these things. She has without 
any necessity made all but universal the 
obligation of military service which her 
own folly and wickedness two generations 
ago forced upon Germany. She dreams 
of re-recovering from her great neighbour 
the provinces which that neighbour lately 
recovered from her, and which in another 
thirty years will be nearly as German as 
Cologne. An enormous mass of all that 
is best and most respectable in her society 
is bound by its allegiance to the most 
extreme form of Ultramontanism to be 
actively hostile to all modern ideas. In 
various strata of the community on the 
other hand, the passion for equality has 
killed down all the old beliefs and rever- 
ences which kept the fabric together, while 
there has not been substituted for them 
anything like that devotion to the State 
which Hegel did so much to make a living 
creed beyond the Rhine. The false gods 
of Napoleonism and of the ideas of 1793 
have still countless worshippers, the one 
chiefly amongst the peasantry, the other 
amongst the masses of the towns. 

I hope we may not see such sensational 
days in that in many respects attractive — 
nay, fascinating — country as those which 
riveted our attention in the year 1848, but 
he would be indeed a bold man who 
would attempt to say whether we will or 
will not do so. 

Nowhere are the changes which a gen- 
eration has produced more conspicuous 
than in the Italian peninsula. The king- 
dom of Sardinia is merged in the king- 
dom of Italy. The Austrian has vanished 
from Lombardy and Venice. Parma is 
gone; Modena is gone; Tuscany is gone. 
The kingdom of the Two Sicilies is gone. 
The temporal power of the pope is gone. 
Railways extend in an almost unbroken 
line from the top to the toe of the boot. 
The shops in Rome round the Collegio 
Romano, Propaganda, and the Church of 
the Minerva, buildings associated respect- 
ively with the teaching of the Jesuits, the 
teaching of the Dominicans, and the In- 
quisition, are full of works on scientific 
subjects. Newspapers, few of them it 
must be admitted of any great merit, 
spread the intelligence of the day, which 
used often, when I first travelled in Italy, 
to be jealously kept back by the govern- 
ments. Nearly all the monasteries are 
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suppressed. The general of the Jesuits 
has gone to live at Fiesole, and the pope 
is pleased to consider himself a prisoner 
in the eleven thousand rooms of the Vat- 
ican. 

Savoy and Nice have on the other 
hand been lost, to recompense a great na- 
tion for having made war for an idea; but 
their loss is of no political importance. 

If any artist wished to do for historical 
painting what Turner did for landscape in 
his “ Ancient and Modern Italy,” he could 
hardly do better than put on canvas two 
scenes which took place in the Capitol 
some weeks ago, within a few hundred 
feet of each other, and which I witnessed. 
The one ‘was the distribution of prizes to 
the successful candidates at the girls’ 
schools supported by the municipality of 
Rome, and the other was the procession 
of the wonder-working image known as 
the dambino in the Church of Ara Celi. 
The contrast between the intelligence of 
the countenances which figured in the 
one, and the want of intelligence of the 
countenances which figured in the other, 
was extraordinarily interesting. As the 
great door of the church opened to re- 
admit the priests who had gone out to 
show the image to the people assembled 
on the gigantic flight of stairs which leads 
to the piazza below, the level rays of the 
sun, which was sinking behind the Janicu- 
lum, struck far up the centre aisle, and my 
companion, who had been with me also at 
the other ceremony, said, “ You see light 
is penetrating even here.” 

The Italian army, it must be frankly 
admitted, did not do very much towards 
achieving the independence of Italy, which 
has come about rather by the assistance 
of foreign nations and eon a skilful 
use of political opportunities. Now, how- 
ever, it is acting as an admirable school for 
the more backward parts of the population, 
and transmitting even to the most remote 
villages the sense of a great and common 
country. The representatives of the people 
have shown much more good sense and 
political tact than most persons expected. 
The finances which have been, and are, the 
greatest difficulty, get gradually into better 
order, and Italy, if she'does not go forth 
in the search bor new adventures, which, 
I trust, she is very unlikely to do, has 
every chance of a future which will com- 
pensate her for the long miseries of the 
past. 

Austria, which had more hand in these 
miseries than any other State, has herself 
gone through changes almost as remark- 
able as the fair land which stretches into 
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the Mediterranean from her-southern bor- 
der ; but while the history of Italy in the 
last thirty years has been one of uniform 
success, the history of Austria during the 
same period has been one of uniform fail- 
ure. When we began to interest our- 
selves in politics, Austria was the first 
power in’Germany and the first power in 
Italy. Now she has neither part nor lot 
in either one or the other. Nevertheless, 
at this moment Austria is probably strong- 
er than she was then, and the motto, 
“Virtbus unitis,’? which the emperor 
Francis Joseph took when he ascended 
the throne, is probably a more accurate 
description of the state of his empire than 
it was during the earlier years of his reign, 
when it might have seemed to a super- 
ficial observer that the policy represented 
by those famous words, the policy of gov- 
erning so many widely differing provinces 
as if they were an homogeneous kingdom 
like France, was going to succeed. I say 
probably, because there are many facts 
about Austria which ought to be known 
before we can give a confident opinion, 
which are zo¢ known to any one, or hard- 
ly any one in the west of Europe. This, 
however, I will venture to assert — that 
the difficulties before and around the em- 
pire at present are difficulties arising from 
the force of circumstances and the condi- 
tions of history. They are difficulties 
which no wit of men now living could 
have prevented or avoided. The arrange- 
ment made a few years ago, by which the 
empire became a two-headed thing like 
its own eagle, one head being Austria on 
this side of the Leitha, and the other be- 
ing the provinces of the Hungarian crown, 
is obviously a most difficult one to work — 
one requiring tact, patience, and intelli- 
gence, not merely at the centre of affairs 
in Vienna or in Pesth, but in the capitals 
of most of the provinces — requiring, too, 
the aid of much good fortune if it is to be 
conducted to a successful issue. All that 
I most freely admit, and I admit, too, that 
the frontier questions, the relations of the 
German provinces to Germany, of the 
Slave provinces to the Slavic provinces 
of Turkey, and of the Roumanian dis- 
tricts which belong to the crown of Hun- 
gary to Roumania, are full of infinite com- 
plications and possibilities of mischief. 
The chief interest of the European drama 
between this and the end of the century, 
at least to those who like les émotions 
fortes, will be, as I have said before, not 
west but east of Vienna. Still I maintain 
that the dominions of the house of Haps- 
burg are a much more desirable place to 
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live in than they used to be, and that the 
efforts that house has made since 1866 to 
accommodate its government to new exi- 
gencies deserve the greatest possible ad- 
miration and respect. 

To those who followed the wonderful 
Hungarian drama from the time when, 
through government influence, Francis 
Deak was not elected for the county of 
Szalad in 1847, down to the present hour, 
that scene described in the papers the 
other day, when the empress herself 
brought the wreath to the room where he 
lay in state, was one of the most touching 
in recent history. 

The position of Prussia and of all Ger- 
many has hardly less changed than that of 
Austria. The unity of Germany, for which 
patriots were sighing as men who had no 
hope in 1847, has now become to a great 
extent an accomplished fact. That it has 
become so in the best way I am very far 
from asserting. Much that has been done 
cannot be defended, and will pave the 
way, I fear, to more trouble in the fu- 
ture; but although I am no worshipper 
of success, and cannot pretend to share 
the blind admiration which many of my 
German friends who thought as I did in 
1865 feel for the statesman who was chiefly 
instrumental in making the German em- 
pire as we now see it, I cannot but allow 
that the disappearance of Hanover, Hesse, 
and the like, is an unmixed blessing, and 
that Germany has been put in the way of 
incomparably greater prosperity than she 
has ever known. In the natural order of 
things she must be drawing very near to 
the end of a period of her history—a 
storm and stress period, if ever there was 
one. God grant that the new period which 
is coming may be as unalloyed a blessing 
to Europe and herself as those who have 
the best means of knowing what are likely 
to be its determining influences and ten- 
dencies confidently expect. 

May Englishmen just entering upon 
life grasp the idea, that while they wish no 
ill to any nation — while they see the Eu- 
ropean concert is sadly imperfect if the 
voices of England, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many are not all heard in it—the natural 
ally of this country is the great State which 
has done and is doing so much for intel- 
lectual freedom ! 

They will have plenty of reason to be 
from time to time irritated with Germany ; 
they will often be astounded at the crassa 
ignorantia about this country, its tenden- 
cies and methods of proceeding, exhibited 
by Germans who ought to know better. 
Look, for illustrations of what I mean, at 
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such a book as Weber’s “ Contemporary 
History.” But the sympathies of the two 
countries are in the main at one, and they 
have absolutely no interests which can by 
any possibility become conflicting. 

For some years after 1847 the position 
of Russia seemed to grow ever greater. 
In 1849 the czar saved the Austrian em- 
pire. In 1850 his influence imposed upon 
Prussia the humiliation of Olmiitz, when 
that rising state seemed once more to sink 
back into contented vassalage to the house 
of Hapsburg. The prosperity of the em- 
peror Nicholas, and the overweening self- 
confidence which it engendered, remind 
one of nothing so much as a Greek trag- 
edy. It was the story of the “(Edipus 
Tyrannus” acted over again on a gigantic 
scale. Destiny, however, had not in store 
for the mighty autocrat any peaceful grove 
of Colonos. The furies did not come to 
him in the form of the good goddesses 
when his heart broke in the great agony of 
that terrible spring, and the proud head 
which had attracted the eyes of his con- 
temporaries more than that of any other 
man lay down to its long sleep in the 
gloomy church which rises above the cita- 
del of Petersburg. Hardly were his eyes 
closed, when the whole edifice of his pol- 
icy crashed down. The great fortress 
which had so long resisted the efforts of 
four nations, and had by its resistance 
exhausted the empire incomparably more 
than would have been the case if it had 
fallen immediately after the fight on the 
Alma, was taken at last. A disastrous 
peace was patched up, and Russia, ceasing 
for years to take an active part in Europe, 
set to work to reform as best she could 
her internal abuses, and to re-collect her 
strength. She had the good fortune to 
find in the son of the emperor Nicholas a 
man very different from his father—a 
man who saw what his country wanted, and 
who, not having passed throqugh any such 
fiery trial as that which befell his prede- 
cessor in 1825, did not think that every 
change meant the overthrow of all that.he 
held most sacred. The reforms which he 
has made one after another are of the 
most gigantic kind — the abolition of serf- 
dom, the amendment of the courts of jus- 
tice, the diminution and, to a great extent, 
the abolition of the cruelties of the old Rus- 
sian criminal code, and the drawing across 
the country of great trunk lines of railway, 
are only a few of the vast benefits which 
will make his reign famous for ages. 

In forming a judgment of Russia, the 
rising generation will have an advantage 
which persons of my age have not. We 
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grew up abhorring, and most justly abhor- 
ring, Russia; and a great number of peo- 
ple at my time of life have never yet found 
out that the young bear, as Herzen called 
the new empire, is a different kind of 
beast from the old one. Do not let me bz 
misunderstood; do not suppose that I put 
Russia on anything like the same platform 
as the great nations of the west; but, 
whereas in 1847 she was a huge midal: 
thing between Asia and Europe, which 
affected to keep back progress in coun- 
tries far more advanced than herself, she 
is now allowing herself, sometimes unwil- 
lingly no doubt, to be gradually drawn 
along the road of progress in Europe, 
while in Asia she has been, up to this 
moment, a good and not a bad influence. 

A great deal will be heard as time goes 
on about the advances of Russia in Asia, 
and the dangers that may be expected to 
arise therefrom. It is very right that 
English statesmen should keep their eye 
upon these advances, and know exactly 
what is going on —it is, indeed, their 
bounden duty so to do; but so long as 
Russia does not meddle with territories 
which are under our protection, we cannot 
interfere with her proceedings, except by 
amicably pointing out the inconvenience 
that may arise to both of us from a too 
near approach in Asia, before the two 
countries have sufficiently learned to un- 
derstand each other in Europe. There is 
quite as much of cowardice as of wise 
precaution in the talk which is kept up in 
some quarters upon this subject. A con- 
flict with Russia would be, of course, a 
great calamity to us; but Russia has in- 
comparably more to lose by it than we 
have. 

The situation of the northern powers 
has altered in many ways since 1847, and 
always for the better. Denmark has, in- 
deed, lost a good deal of highly disaffected 
territory; but she is now a much more 
compact and much more prosperous state. 
Her greatest claim on the respectful con- 
sideration of Europe arises not from her 
past history, which has little to recom- 
mend it, but from the extent to which she 
has recently developed the higher forms 
of popular education through the excellent 
organization of her great museums, and 
from the names of Thorwaldsen, Ander- 
sen, and a few others, who have been real 
benefactors to the human race. 

The two sister kingdoms beyond the 
sound — Norway and Sweden — have been 
steadily growing wiser and happier through 
the last thirty years. They have become 
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vast reforms have been made alike in 
the constitutional life and in the laws of 
Sweden. The wholly artificial arrange- 
ment by which the family of a soldier of 
fortune from the south of France was 
sent to rule under the Arctic Circle has 
turned out an unbroken. and triumphant 
success. © 

Leopold II. of Belgium has not been 
less fortunate than the descendants of 
Bernadoite, or than his own father, in fulfil- 
ling the difficult task which has fallen to his 
lot. Belgium is still exposed to the same 
dangers to which it was exposed in 1847, 
and to no more. Its two dangers are the 
bitter hatred that burns in the breasts of 
its Clericals and Liberals, and the ambition 
of France. The first of these has been 
stimulated to new fierceness by recent 
events, and the second, although it slum- 
bers, by no means sleeps. Whether the 
little kingdom will be seen to pass safely 
through the next thirty years is a secret 
of the future, which no one can divine at 
present. The support of ourselves and 
other great powers make it safe enough 
under existing circumstances; but one 
could quite well conceive circumstances 
arising which might make it the interest 
of a large portion of its inhabitants to be 
annexed to France —a state of affairs 
which might complicate the situation ex- 
tremely. 

Holland has pursued, since 1847, a 
career of unbroken prosperity, thanks 
partly to the good sense of its people, 
partly to their firm attachment to the 
house of Orange, partly to the dona fides 
which that house has shown, and largely 
to the efforts of one very remarkable man 
now dead, but who was long the moulder 
of its internal policy; I mean Mr. Thor- 
becke. 

I returned the other day to its shores, 
after an absence of some years, and it was 
quite delightful to see in how many re- 
spects the country had advanced. Every- 
where 1 found great new works of public 
convenience and utility. Parliamentary 
government had become much stronger 
and more assured. The chief difficulties 
of the colonial question, which had so 
long perplexed politicians, had been got 
over, while the position of the working- 
classes is so much amended that one of 
the leaders of the radical party, having 
been asked in my presence what changes 
the masses now wished for, replied, 
“Well, the fact of the matter is, they are 
doing so well that I can’t honestly say 
they wish for any.” Over all this pros- 
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savans, the Cobets, Kuenens, and the 
like, combine with the splendid Asiatic 
empire of Holland to shed a ray of ro- 
mance, which prevents its prosperity from 
being dull or commonplace. —- 

Switzerland has made great progress in 
a democratic direction in the last genera- 
tion. She seems, to the foreign observer, . 
well-ordered, well-defended, and comforta- 
ble. The wonder is that, with all her 
good institutions, her liberty, education, 
and what not, the outturn from the whole 
country, if we except Geneva, which is 
one-third French, and one-third cosmo- 
politan, should be so very poor. If any- 
body wishes to do a useful piece of polit- 
ical work, and has a year to spare, let him 
go to Switzerland, and make a study, not 
of peaks, passes, and glaciers, but of the 
human beings found there. He will tell 
his countrymen a great deal which they 
do not know, and he will learn a great 
deal himself about the future of Europe, 
for in that small area not a few experi- 
ments are being worked out which may be 
tried one day for weal or woe on a larger 
scale. ; 

Portugal has had, since 1847, a fairly 
fortunate if not brilliant existence; but 
her great neighbour has not been so lucky. 
For the first few years after 1847 she led 
a troubled life, which came to a crisis in 
1854. Then things took a better turn, 
and she had a great material revival. In 
1868 a revolution occurred, which seemed 
at first likely to lead to good results; but 
with the murder of Prim a terribly agitated 
period set in, and up to this moment it 
seems as if that was one of the very few 
political murders that has had decisive re- 
sults; not that it has been of the very 
smallest advantage to those who are sus- 
pected of having been at the bottom of it. 

From that day, however, the course of 
things has been so perplexed that I, for 
one, do not venture to give any hint as to 
where hope should be placed. The one 
comfort is, that frightful as are the calam- 
ities that have fallen on some parts of the 
peninsula, others prosper more than would 
seem to be possible to us who live in what 
I may call so Aighly organized a society. 
In this respect Spain certainly derives an 
advantage from the loose connection of 
her provinces, which, under ordinary cir- 
— is a great inconvenience to 

er. 

Of all European countries, she is cer- 
tainly the one in which practice is in the 
most violent contrast with theory. Let 
any competent person take up a book of 
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come to the conclusion that good sense 
and mother-wit have never found such ad- 
mirable expression. Let him go a step 
higher, and look for wise maxims for the 
conduct of human life in the most difficult 
and delicate circumstances; let him look 
out for the kind of book which Oxenstierna, 
when he dismissed his son with the mem- 
orable saying, “ Go forth and see with how 
little wisdom the affairs of the world are 
conducted,” might have given him to help 
him to better that world, while taking the 
best possible care of his own interests, and 
he will find it— strange to say —amongst 
the works of a Spanish Jesuit.. He has 
been dead for more than two hundred 
years, but I defy a conclave of the keenest 
men of the world, and the most experienced 
statesmen, to produce anything better in 
the year 1876. And yet, though the peo- 
ple think in many respects so wisely, and 
though the country is full of good elements, 
every act it performs for long periods to- 

ether seems more foolish than the one be- 
ore. 

The eastern peninsula has during the 
past generation been the scene of great 
events, and its condition has become the 
subject of very deep interest to all the na- 
tions of the west, and not least to our 
own. When this period is looked at from 
a distance, it will be seen to have been just 
one stage in the gradual emerging of the 
Christian races a that part of the world 
from the flood of Asiatic and Mahommedan 
invasion which overwhelmed them in the 
fifteenth century. Wallachia and Molda- 
via have at length attained the object of 
their desires, and become united into one 
country under a foreign prince, owing in- 
deed allegiance to the sultan, but prac- 
tically very little interfered with by the 
authorities at Constantinople. Servia has 
got rid of the Turkish garrisons, which, 
when I was first in that country in 1851, 
and for many years afterwards, occupied 
Belgrade and other strong places. The 
Bulgarian nationality, the most numerous 
and perhaps in some respects the best of 
the European races over which the waves 
of the Crescent still flow, is becoming 
more conscious of itself, and beginning to 
think that the day may come when it, too, 
will have a voice in its ownfuture. Ithas 
got rid of the vassalage in which its na- 
tional Church stood to the Greek eccle- 
siastical authorities of the Fanar, and be- 
gins to let its voice now and then be heard, 

aintly indeed, but so at least as to remind 
Europe that it is not dumb. Greece has 
not advanced any nearer to the fulfilment 
of the grande idée, as it used to be called, 
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which was to restore the Byzantine empire, 
and to replace through Greek agency the 
cross on St. Sophia. It has done sadly 
little even for its own prosperity, and 
although within the past few years things 
have been mending, so far at least as the 
public security is concerned, the modern 
Hellas must be, up to this moment, pro- 
nounced to be a European failure. I say 
a European failure, because though a great 
deal that has gone wrong has been due to 
the folly of the Hellenes themselves, a 
considerable part of the responsibility for 
their want of success must weigh on the 
statesmen who started the vessel on her 
career ill-found and badly commanded. 

Now, the papers are full of the insur- 
rection in the north-western provinces’ of 
European Turkey, and some are, I dare 
say, inclined to take sides either with the 
Turk or with the Christian. That the 
troubles will end in a considerable weaken- 
ing of the authority of the Porte in these 
provinces there can be no doubt, and as 
that is a natural process — part of the 
gradual rising of the submerged Christian 
races — there is nothing to be said against 
it; but one must not be misled by the 
gushing nonsense of the anti-Turks, any 
more than by the too sanguine dreams of 
the philo-Turks. Truth lies between the 
two extremes, and we happily in England 
have nothing to do with the matter, except 
to help other and nearer powers in dimin- 
ishing the amount of human misery which 
all insurrections of the kind, however 
necessary, inevitably cause. 

It is fortunate that this one has occurred 
at a moment when it was urgently the in- 
terest of all the great powers to keep the 
peace in the east. 

When every one is anxious to keep the 
peace there is little danger of war, and | 
hope and believe that the present crisis, 
which has already worked such wide finan- 
cial ruin, will not work widespread misery 
of another kind. 

And now I think I have, of course inan 
excessively fragmentary way, noted most 
of the chief external differences between 
the Europe of my and the Europe of the 
present youth, but it must not be forgotten 
that there are far greater and deeper dif 
ferences which are not external. Whole 
new sciences have grown up, while old 
ones have been so completely revolution 
ized that they can hardly be called the 
same. Prehistoric archeology, for exam- 
ple, which has done so much to give us 
new thoughts about the vast progress man 
has already made, and the height to which 
he may yet attain, cannot be said to have 

















existed in 1847, while Mr. Darwin’s 
“ Origin of Species,” which not only formed 
a new point of departure in biology, but 
has extended its influence into so many 
other fields of research, belongs to a far 
later date. 

The tone of society is infinitely more 
intelligent and liberal. Many opinions 
which thirty years ago were looked shyly 
on have become so much a matter of 
course that people forget what even they 
themselves used to think about them. 
So fast are things changing before our 
eyes that when the new generation in its 
turn can look back over a generation they 
will, I dare say, be able to note even 
greater revolutions in men’s way of look- 
ing at their environment, though ye will 
hardly see, I should think, purely political 
perturbations in Europe on so large a 
scale as we have done. 

Before I conclude I would just mention 
that if anybody wants a commentary upon 
much that I have been saying, he cannot 
do better than read the summaries recent- 
ly reprinted by the Zzmes, and that por- 
tion of the life of Lord Palmerston which 
has lately been published by Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley. That gentleman was very close- 
ly connected with Lord Palmerston, and 
takes a rather more favourable view of 
him than the coming generation is likely 
todo. Stillit isan excellent book, very 
sensible in its judgments, and full of au- 
thentic documents from end to end. 

It was unfortunate for the fame of Lord 
Palmerston that he did not die immediately 
after the Crimean War, and had so been 
spared the criticism which he will un- 
doubtedly receive for his conduct in 1864, 
when he so nearly involved England ina 
contest which would have done much to 
neutralize many of the benefits which Eu- 
rope derived from the overthrow of the 
policy of Nicholas. 

But justice will require men to remem- 
ber that itis not fair to expecta states- 
man to be more than the man of his cen- 
tury. Of the very greatest kind of man it 
has been truly said, “If the century in 
which he lives is not his, a great many 
others will be;” but the statesman must 
be essentially the child of time and place. 
If he is not limited by the exigencies of 
time and place, and strictly limited, he 
may be a far greater thing dhe any states- 
man, but a statesman he cannot be. In 
Lord Palmerston’s youth Germany and 
German were hardly known to English- 
men, and no man to whom Germany and 
German wére a sealed book could have 
seen his way clearly through the difficul- 
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ties which surrounded politicians during 
the Dano-German contest, which will here- 
after be remembered as a turning-point in 
the history of English foreign policy. 
Would that I were able to say that a 
younger generation of statesmen than that 
to which Lord Palmerston belonged has 
that full understanding of and sympathy 
with Germany which are essential to a 
ow understanding of the Europe in 
which we are living. 

Let the coming generation —such of it 
as may devote itself to politics, take care 
that no narrowness of this kind can be 
—— against it. Let it be English first 
of all, and last of all; but be European — 
not to say cosmopolitan—into the bar- 
gain. Above all things let it get betimes 
such a grasp of the great /iteratures of 
the modern world, as may enable it, when 
it comes to deal with the olztics of the 
modern world, to find its bearings where 
others grope as pitiably as the generation 
to which I belong saw many English _poli- 
ticians do in 1864, in 1866, and in 1870. 

M. E. GRANT DUFF. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


YorRKE arrived at “The Beeches” only 
afew minutes before dinner-time. Every- 
body had retired to dress, and the blaze 
of lights and array of extra waiters bus- 
tling about betokened a party, while the 
presence of the —_—— ooking per- 
son in the hall proclaimed that Mr. 
Hanckes was among the guests; but Mr. 
Peevor came out to greet him, receiving 
the apologies which Yorke made for his 
unceremonious departure in quite an apol- 
ogetic manner. “ Pray do not mention it, 
colonel; business is business, of course, 
and must be attended to; I am a business 
man myself, you know. I have to go to 
town myself to-morrow ; treating you quite 
unceremoniously, you see. But I am so 
glad that you have been able to return in 
time for Pony as we have a few friends 
whom I should like to introduce to you. 
So sorry there was no carriage to meet 
you at the station: if we could have 
guessed you were coming by that train, I 
should have made a point of sending one. 
Those flies are so cold and drafty.” 

On descending to the blue drawing- 
room, Yorke found a large party assem- 
bled, including Mr. Hanckes, who had 
come down by the previous train, and he 
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had barely time to pay his greetings to 
the ladies of the family when dinner was 
announced. Although the occasion did 
not lend itself to love-passages, for Lucy 
was surrounded by visitors, it would have 
been easy for a lover during the brief 
moment while he held her hand in his to 
exchange signals with the eyes that would 
have been easily understood ; but although 
she cast a timid inquiring glance at her 
hero, as if to learn in what mood to find 
him, it met with no response. Poor Lucy 
showed only too plainly that she was so 
much in love as to be ready to accept her 
lover on his own terms; and in his pres- 
ent mood he was cruel enough to take 
advantage of his conquest. Perchance 
the absence of difficulty in winning it had 
robbed the prize of its value. He did not 
even notice that she was taken in to din- 
ner by Mr. Hanckes. It fell to him to 
give his arm to the hostess; and sitting 
at the same side of the long table as Lucy, 
and at the other end of it, she could not see 
him, and he sat moody and preoccupied, 
not caring to watch her. This eating and 
drinking, all this pomp and display, and 
waste of food and wine, and show and 
glitter, jarred harshly on his senses, as he 
contrasted the forlorn condition of his two 
friends so close at hand, and he was in no 
humour for small-talk and civility. But 
Mrs. Peevor was at no time a great talk- 
er; and after a few necessary common- 
places about the children, and a polite ref- 
erence to the business which called him 
away, she was sufficiently occupied in 
watching the progress of the feast. The 
lady on his right was one of those numer- 
ous members of society who go persistent- 
ly to dinner-parties without the least in- 
tention of amusing or being amused, and 
on this occasion was allowed full liberty 
to gratify her tastes. But, long and 
dreary though the meal was to Yorke, the 
sitting in silence and inaction through the 
long courses seemed preferable to moving 
away; and when the ladies left the room 
— Lucy casting back as she passed out a 
timid glance, to which he merely an- 
swered with an empty smile — Mr. Pee- 
vor moved up to his wife’s seat, and ac- 
cepted his languid attention as sufficient 
encouragement to launch into the domes- 
tic price-current with a degree of haver- 
ing persistence that rendered a listener 
superfluous, and was easily led on to pro- 
tract the sitting toa much greater length 
than usual, till even some of the ten 
decanters showed signs of exhaustion. 
Yorke, as he well knew, had a duty to do 
in the drawing-room. To meet Lucy 
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again otherwise than on the new footin 

justified by what had passed the day be- 
fore, would be cruel and cowardly. Yet 
because in his present mood it was a duty 
and no more, what had still to be done 
seemed now distasteful. Was it because 
the events of the last few hours had 
brought back so vividly the day-dreams 
of his early manhood, and that he shrank 
from the effort of finally casting off the 
bonds which he had worn so Tong that 
they had grown to be a part of himself? 
Or was it the reason which he put before 


‘himself as the real one, that to be indul- 


ging at such a time in schemes for his own 
happiness was a selfish desecration of old 
friendship for the two unhappy persons 
for whose sufferings he professed to feel 
so deeply? Whatever the real cause, it 
was at any rate a sort of relief that the 
gentlemen sat unusually long over their 
wine, not moving to the yellow drawing- 
room till it was nearly time for the visit- 
ors’ carriages to arrive. Even then Mr. 
Peevor insisted on bringing up the differ- 
ent male guests to be introduced to him — 
middle-aged gentlemen all apparently con- 
nected in some way with the city; and 
then on taking him round to be introduced 
to their various partners, matrons of more 
or less ample figure, as his (Mr. Peevor’s) 
distinguished friend, Colonel Yorke, the 
Victoria-Cross man, and so forth. And 
on this occasion he was almost glad to 
have to go through the ceremony ; it gave 
him an excuse for avoiding Lucy, al- 
though he could not help noticing how 
distraught she looked, as she interrupted 
the conversation in which Mr. Hanckes 
was engaging her to steal a troubled 
glance in his direction. Poor little Lucy! 
The first real gentleman as it seemed to 
her that she had ever met, and a hero to 
boot, this noble creature who had won 
her simple heart almost from the first mo- 
ment he had looked at her, this splendid 
being she had fondly believed to have 
also fallen in love with herself! but the 
cup of bliss seemed now to be shattered 
almost before she had raised it to her lips, 
and for the first time in her short life, 
tranquil and tame, she felt all the pangs 
of real unhappiness. _ 

Even when the guests, except Mr. 
Hanckes, who was to stop for the night, 
had taken their departure, and their party 
was reduced to half-a-dozen persons— 
for Miss Maria had not come down-stairs 
this evening —he engaged Miss Cathy in 
conversation in quite another part of the 
large room. Miss Cathy had taken ad- 
vantage of the thaw to go out hunting that 
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morning, and was full of regrets at his 
absence; there had been two capital runs, 
and so forth, although mostly over Sunfern 
Common, which was not like the grass 
country: and Yorke found it easy to keep 
the conversation to that subject, Mr. 
ag nee up to join, and express- 
ing his sympathy with Yorke in having 
lost his day’s ’unting; for although not a 
hunting-man himself, he could understand 
how much the colonel would have — 
it, especially in such company. Such a 
pity too for Miss Cathy to have been 
obliged to go alone. For Mr. Hanckes 
had made up his mind that Yorke’s at- 
tentions were paid to the horsewoman of 
the family, as became a military man, and 
was therefore quite easy about his pres- 
ence in the house. Lucy meanwhile sat 
in a corner looking over an album of 
photographs which she had seen a hun- 
dred times before. 

But when the ladies rose to say good- 
night, and Yorke, who was standing near 
the door, opened it for them, Lucy’s face 
as she passed out, the last of the three 
ladies, looked so pitiful — he had held out 
his hand, which she took without raising 
her eyes — that he relented from his s¢lf- 
ish preoccupation. 

“Lucy,” he said, in a low voice, follow- 
ing her into the hall, “I have to ask your 
pardon fora hundred sins this evening; 
but I have been meeting with some very 
dear friends who are in sore trouble, and I 
could not shake off the effect it has pro- 
duced. Can you forgive me if I tell you 
so much?” and at the look which accom- 
panied these words, and which Lucy’s 
now upraised eyes received, the poor girl’s 
face brightened up at once, and she stood 
irresolute returning his smile, while the 
tears of joy came up to relieve the anxious 
little heart. True, this was not quite 
what she had expected love-making to be ; 
but then she had not yet quite got over 
her awe of her lover, and to know that he 
was her lover seemed sufficient happiness. 

She stood still in the hall, waiting for 
something more to be said, or perhaps 
trying to say something herself; while 
Cathy, who had left the room just before 
her, divining possibly that the conversa- 
tion was of an interesting nature, had hur- 
7 up the staircase and was now out of 
Sight. 

* But we must not stand here,” contin- 
ued Yorke with a smile, “or Mr. Hanckes 
will be jealous;” and Lucy tripped off, 
her heart dancing with joy. 

“Certainly,” thought Yorke, as he 
watched her graceful little figure retreating, 
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the rich brown hair and the handsome toilet 
seeming to be in keeping with the luxuri- 
ous surroundings of the scene, “if a man 
may be satisfied with a pretty face, and a 
loving heart, and a sweet temper, I must 
be an ill-conditioned fellow to feel any 
misgivings.” 

The die was cast now at any rate, but 
he felt in no humour for an interview that 
night with Mr. Peevor; nor was a con- 
venient opportunity afforded for doing 
so. Mr. Hanckes retired at once, an- 
nouncing himself to be an early sleeper ; 
and Mr. Peevor apologetically proposed 
that there should be no billiards that even- 
ing, as he had to go to town himself early 
next day on business. So Yorke sought 
his room to think over the strange incon- 
gruity of his position. So long believing 
himself to be inconsolable, and now to be 
establishing new interests, and to have 
found real Sesstecns in his grasp at last, 
at the very time when he cal himself 
again in Olivia’s presence —to be making 
love to another woman when his first love, 
the only woman he used to think whom 
he ever could love, was in loneliness and 
suffering hard by. And there came up, 
too, the sense that a new duty must now 
fall upon him. He could not minister to 
Olivia’s wants. In her deserted condition 
anything like familiarity must be guarded 
against as leading to possible misconcep- 
tion; but could he reconcile it to his duty 
to be taking his pleasure while Falkland 
was hiding his sufferings in some lonely 
retreat? Was it not his plain duty to de- 
vote himself so long as his leave lasted to 
companionship with Falkland’s wrecked 
fortunes? Life was now very sweet to 
Yorke; and it was with a full sense of the 
extent of the sacrifice that he resolved to 
make it, if Falkland on the morrow should 
show any disposition for his companion- 
ship. But this must not prevent his com- 
ing to an understanding with Lucy’s fa- 
ther. That was a plain duty too. 

But Yorke’s was not the age for broken 
nights, and while arranging his plans for 
the morrow he soon fell asleep. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


IT seemed to the household of “The 
Beeches” to be yet early in the night, but 
in reality it was morning, although still 
quite dark, when its slumbering inmates 
were aroused by an alarm of fire. But 
Yorke, jumping up and huddling on some 
clothes, could make out soon among the 
hurried questions and answers exchanged 
between Mr. Peevor inside his room and 
the butler without, interrupted exclama- 
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tions from Mrs. ,Peevor about the chil- 
dren, and general banging of doors and 
whisperings in the corridors, that the 
butler was trying to explain that it was 
not “ The Beeches” which was on fire, but 
some place in the neighbourhood. John- 
son the engineer, who slept outside, get- 
ting up to tend the furnaces, had seen the 

lare, and had awakened the butler to 

now if the engine should be sent; and 
the word “fire” having been caught up 
by somebody who heard the noise of John- 
son’s knocking at the door, the alarm had 
been spread over the whole house. 

“Ts there an engine on fhe place?” 
called out Yorke to Mr. Peevor; “ of 
course you will send it, sir; I will go with 
it; I will be ready in a minute.” 

“And I too,” cried Mr. Hanckes from 
his room; “I'll just get ’old of a few 
warm things first;” and in a few seconds 
the two gentlemen were hurrying down- 
stairs, the shutting of doors as they passed 
along the corridor indicating that the fair 
inmates of the different chambers had all 
been aroused by the alarm, and were peer- 
ing out in dishabille, to know what all the 
noise was about. 

Issuing from the house, Mr. Peevor 
calling to them, as the butler opened the 
hall-door to let them out, to be sure and 
wrap up well or they would take cold, the 
geatlemen found that by Johnson’s exer- 
tions the engine had already been brought 
out into the stable-yard, while harness was 
being put on acouple of horses. “It was 
I got Peevor to have an engine on the 
place,” said Mr. Hanckes to Yorke as 
they stood waiting in the yard; “I can’t 
abide fires. We had a fire in our ware- 
house once, with fifty thousand gallon of 
hoil all round—balsam to the tune of 
fifty thousand gallon all round; ready to 
blaze up. A nice little bonfire it would 
have made, I expect. That was a anxious 
moment, I do assure you; it was touch 
and go, and no mistake; and we just got 
it under in time. But we live and learn. 
I’ve took precaution enough since, and 
now we could flood the ’ole place — the 
whole place could be flooded in five min- 
utes. And then I gave Peevor no peace 
till he bought an engine too. ‘ Peevor,’ 
I says, ‘you’ve got a sight of valuables, 
and everything a man of taste can want, 
except an engine to keep ’em safe; do 
you want to be burnt out of ’ouse and 
ome —do you want to be burnt out of 
house and home some fine night? You 
must just get a first-class hengine, that’s 
what you must do, and lose no time about 
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it” And so he got me to choose a engine 
for him, and a real beauty it is, made to 
order with all the latest improvements, 
and it may be of use to the neighbours as 
well as to him. Not that we shall do 
much in the salvage line to-night, I expect; 
the fire seems too much gone for that; ” 
and indeed from where they stood the 
glare could be seen in the sky, high above 
the yard-wall and the garden-trees be- 
ond, 

ra Here comes the horses at last,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hanckes; “if our lads at the 
shop weren’t a trifle smarter than Peevor’s 
own people, it ain’t much balsam we 
should turn out in the course of a twelve- 
month, nor yet much clarifying neither. 
Now then, which of you boys are com- 
ing? there’s room for six besides Johnson 
and me. Colonel, you'll drive, I hope; 
it’s a case of pace this is.” And Yorke 
taking the reins jumped on the box; 
and the others, gardeners and stablemen, 
clambering up on the side seats, the en- 
gine rattled out of the yard, and along the 
avenue, faster than the horses had ever 
gone before. 

As they entered the highroad at the 
end of the avenue the glare was so bright 
it seemed as if the fire must be close at 
hand; but the men said that there was no 
house near to “ The Beeches ” in that di- 
rection, and Yorke drove furiously along 
the road, waiting for the first opening to 
turn towards the fire. 

A very few minutes’ driving brought 
them to the point where the road turned 
down towards the river, the same down 
which he had made his eventful walk with 
Lucy, and there an opening in the line of 
hedge showed them the fire itself, the 
glare of which had been seen so high in 
the sky, blazing at the bottom of the hill, 
evidently on the bank of the river. 

“Tis the inn by the river,” said one of 
the men; “’tis the River Belle; how it do 
blaze, to be sure!” and in another mo- 
ment they lost sight of the actual flame, 
as Yorke turned the horses at a gallop 
down the steep hill. 

The party were silent now, busy in hold- 
ing on to their narrow seats, as the engine 
swayed to and fro with the furious driv- 
ing, the glare becoming brighter every 
moment. 

The bottom of the hill was soon reached, 
and, rattling round the corner, Yorke 
pulled up the horses short at the river- 
bank, as the truth of which he had an un- 
easy foreboding during the drive was now 
made clear. On the right, where the inn 
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should be, all was dark and ‘still: the 
burning house was on their left — it was 
Olivia’s. ‘ 

While the others jumping from their 
seats began to set about getting the en- 

ine ready to work, Yorke ran forward a 
ew paces through the gate into the little 

arden. © 

The house was now all on fire, flames 
rushing out of the roof and windows. Be- 
fore it on the lawn stood a few onlookers, 
gazing idly at the spectacle which lighted 
up their faces. 

“You've a-come along with that there 
engine, I suppose, sir?” said one of the 
little group to Yorke, a stout elderly man, 
whom he at once recognized to be the 
landlord of the River Belle. “’Taint a 
bit of good pouring water on that there 
fire; you might pour the whole river on it 
now, and nothing come of it.” 

“ And the family?” said Yorke, almost 
breathless with excitement,— “the lady 
and children?” 

“Oh, they was got out all right, and the 


nuss too; but the gentleman 

“ What gentleman ?” 

“ Him as was staying at my place, over 
at the Belle yonder,” said the man, point- 
ing in the direction of the inn; “he saved 
the lady first and them the children; ’twas 
wonderful to see how he went up the lad- 
der, and him with only one arm too. 
’Twas an uncommon close thing, sure, for 
the house is that frail it didn’t want much 
lighting; it was all in a blaze afore a soul 
heerd of it.” 

Yorke stood silent, and the man went 
on. 
“Yes, twas a wonderful sight to see: 
there was the lady a-wringing of her hands 
at the winder, and the nuss a-screaming 
like a railway whistle; and we puts the 
ladder up agen’ the winder, and the gen- 
tleman he runs up it, and helps the nuss 
down — hands her to our Joe —that’s our 
pot-boy — who was close behind of him, 
and then he wants the lady to follow; I 
seed it all myself, for I was a-helping to 
keep the ladder steady; but the lady she 
calls out that the children are inside, and 
so the gentleman he goes in at the winder, 
and brings out the two children, fust one 
and then the other—for you see he 
couldn’t carry but one at a time because 
of him only having one arm — brings them 
right out of the fire, as one may say — for 
it were burning very fierce even then, al- 
most as fierce as you see it a-burning 
now—and hands them out to our Joe; 
and the poor little things, though they was 
in their night-shifts they wasn’t even 
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singed, for he covered them in his big 
cloak —oniy frightened a bit; and then 
the gentleman he wants the lady to step 
over the window-sill and on to the ladder, 
but she seemed all dazed like with fear; 
I could see her a-standing before the win- 
dow looking as it might be at a ghost. 
Then the gentleman he calis out to Joe; 
‘Can you pass me up a bit of rope?’ says 
he. So we soon gets a bit of rope and 
hands it to Joe, ae he hands it to the gen- 
tleman, and the gentleman he tried for to 
tie the lady up with it, but couldn’t manage 
it on account of his having only one hand, 
you see. So then Joe he goes up, and 
the two together they passes the rope and 
a sheet round the lady (who seemed all in 
a faint like), and lifts her out, and then 
they all come down,—fust the lady, and 
then Joe holding one end of the line, and 
the gentleman a-holding of the other, and 
every one a-shouting like mad — for there 
was quite a crowd round here —to see 
him so gallant and dextrous. And our 
Joe, he behaved uncommon well too— I 
must say that for our Toe. Well, sir, we 
all thought they was quite safe out of it, 
and a good job too, when just as they had 
got to the bottom, and the lady was on 
the ground, a great piece of the eave- 
board — that there great piece as you see 
lying there —came down and struck the 
gentleman on the head, and he fell off the 
ladder, stunned like, as well he might be, 
for it must be a matter of half a hundred- 
weight if it’s a pound. Oh, it were a 
pity!—it were indeed, and him having 
acted so gallant and noble.” 

Yorke had stood still, fascinated by the 
tale, listening to the man’s recital. The 
words came with difficulty as he asked, 
“Was the gentleman much hurt?” 

“Stunned complete, and his poor face 
was an awful objec’. The lady, she knelt 
down by him on the wet ground, and took 
hold of his hand in hers and began a-rub- 
bing of it; but that wouldn’t do no good, 
of course. We carried him in to the 
Belle, and my missis is a-looking after 
him, and Joe has run for the doctor; he 
ought to be back soon. His face is that 
ghastly — well, ’tis a sad thing, surelie, to 
save four lives and maybe lose of his own, 
and him having aed so gallant and no- 
ble.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE little inn was crowded with people, 
for the fire had aroused the whole neigh- 
bourhood; and the lookers-on, now that 
the interest was transferred here from the 
blazing house, had for the most part ad- 
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journed to the tap to discuss the event 
over something to drink, and perhaps to 
get a further glimpse of some of the prin- 
cipal actors in it; but the good landlady, 
standing by the door of the parlour into 
which Falkland had been carried, kept off 
the curious from looking inside, while giv- 
ing her instructions to the maid busily em- 
ployed in the tap-room on the other side 
of the passage. She recognized Yorke, 
however, as Falkland’s friend, and at once 
gave him admission. 

The body of the injured man had been 
placed on the little couch; beside it knelt 
Olivia, her long hair falling loose over her 
shoulders, grasping her husband’s hand in 
her own, and gazing with blanched and 
horror-stricken face at the mutilated, sense- 
less features before her. Remorse, terror, 
pity, and affection, made up a look of 
agony in the unhappy wife’s face in keep- 
ing with the tragic situation. 

Yorke could find no words of comfort 
or consolation, nor could he tell from her 
rapt look whether she was conscious of 
his presence. ; 

Some time he stood behind her, gazing, 
too, at the sad spectacle —the scars made 
by the accident blending with the old 
wounds; then he stepped forwards, and 
gently drew the coverlet over the shattered 
face. 

As he did so, Olivia raised her head and 
looked at him with the same horror-strick- 
en, stony stare. No sign of recognition 
escaped her, yet he could see she knew 
him, and understood the motive for his 
action. Then she again looked away from 
him to the muffled figure. 

Yorke thought at first that Falkland 
was dead; but gazing at the body in the 
stillness he could perceive a slight move- 
ment. He placed his hand on the heart; 
it was still feebly beating. 

As he did this, Olivia again looked up, 
with an expression of dumb inquiry. 

“He still breathes,” said Yorke, in a 
low voice. 

Then Olivia turned her face again 
towards the figure on the couch. 

Thus the time passed. Yorke stood 
silent by Olivia’s side, while she still knelt, 
holding Falkland’s hand. She seemed too 
deeply affected to be accessible to any at- 
tempt at consolation. 

Presently the landlady opened the door, 
and the doctor entered the room. He was 
an elderly man, kindly-looking. He felt 

Falkland’s pulse, watching Olivia the 
while, and then beckoned Yorke aside. 
“TI must examine the patient,” he said, 
“to see what the injuries are: can you re- 
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move the lady? Poor thing, she seems 
greatly affected, and no wonder; they tell 
me he saved her life and her children’s; 
but I fear he may have lost his own in 
doing so.” : 

Olivia looked up at them as they whis- 
pered in the corner, and then pointing with 
her eyes at the prostrate form before her, 
as if inviting them to proceed with their 
task, bent her head down, burying her 
face in her hands, which rested on the 
edge of the couch. 

“She will not leave her post,” said 
Yorke, in an undertone. “He was a very 
dear friend, although they had not met for 
many years; you had better let her stay. 
The shock has been great; I fear to at- 
tempt to rouse her from it. The family 
doctor—a very old friend—is coming 
down this morning and should be here 
soon; if anything immediate is required, 
pray do it; but otherwise it would be bet- 
ter to wait till he arrives.” 

A few minutes passed, and the doctor, 
again covering the shattered features, 
drew Yorke aside. There was concussion 
of the brain, he said, and great depression 
of the heart’s action. Whether relief by 
an operation might be possible he could 
not say at present; perhaps it would be 
better to wait till Dr. Maxwell arrived; at 
any rate there was nothing to be done 
just at present; he would call again short- 
ly to meet him. Could he and his wife be 
of any use? the lady must be in a very 
destitute condition; they would gladly re- 
ceive her and the children for a time ; they 
lived about a mile off. But Yorke said he 
would telegraph to a lady in town, who 
was an old friend, to come down at once. 
It seemed, indeed, the best thing he could 
do; for the idea occurred to him that by 
enlisting Mrs. Polwheedle’s services as a 
principal in this a ase she might be 
the more readily induced to keep the se- 
cret of which she was already possessed. 
And the doctor, as he left the room, prom- 
ised to drive straight to the nearest post- 
office with the telegram which Yorke had 
scribbled on a leaf of his pocket-book. 

Time passed on, and the grey winter 
daylight came into the little room, where 
Olivia still knelt by the couch, her face 
buried in herhands. Was her poor strick- 
en heart sending up some broken prayers 
to heaven, or was she too crushed to 
think? All was now quiet about the 
place. The people who had hung about 
the tap-room having come to the end of 
their cash or their capacity for beer, had 
gone their several ways; the children ap 
parently had been gotten to sleep, for 

















‘ witness the scene within; nor, he felt sure, 


there was no movement up-stairs; and 
Yorke seemed to be the only person awake, 
as standing by the window he looked out 
on the dull winter landscape — the swollen 
river flowing by, the view bounded by the 
leafless branches of the trees which bor- 
dered its banks, the smouldering ruins of 
the burnt house in the foreground, while 
the past history of the two unfortunate 
beings who shared the little chamber with 
him passed swiftly through his mind. 
Ruin indeed! What picture could depict 
the ruin which had fallen on these two — 
the best, the noblest, as he used to think, 
of all he knew? 

Presently the sound of wheels could be 
heard, and a carriage stopped before the 
inn, on the road which ran by the back of 
the house. 

Yorke went out to see who had come, 
and turning round as he left the room, he 
saw that Olivia, still on her knees, did not 
appear to notice his departure. 

As he came up to the carriage, Mr. 
Hanckes, who had just got down, was 
ae Lucy to alight, followed by her 
maid. 

Lucy had come to fetch the lady and 
children, the news of whose escape and 
homeless condition had been conveyed to 
“The Beeches” by the engine-party re- 
turning from their fruitless errand. The 
carriage was full of cloaks and shawls. 
Mrs. Peevor would have come, but was 
not ready. “I was dressed first,” Lucy 
explained, “and pepa thought I had bet- 
ter start at once, #0 that no time might be 
lost, and Mr. Hanckes was kind enough 
to come too, and says he will walk back 
to make room.” There was more to the 
same effect, messages of condolence, and 
inquiries after the poor gentleman who 
was so dreadfully hurt. Mr. Peevor 
would come down presently with Johnson 
to see if he could be moved to “ The 
Beeches;” but there were pressing en- 
treaties that the lady and children would 
return at once in the carriage. 

Mr. Hanckes moved off to have a look 
at the fire, while Yorke thought for a mo- 
ment what would be best to do. A woman 
might perhaps supply the consolation and 
help for Olivia, of which she must be sore- 
ly in need, but which he felt unable to 
give; but he shrank from letting Lucy 


would Olivia be persuaded to leave her 
post at present. Above all, the secret 
must be kept if possible. He replied, 


therefore, that the lady would not wish to 
leave at present, till the doctor came from 
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was an old friend, and would advise what 
todo. The injured man lay between life 
and death, and there was the deepest anx- 
iety till Dr. Maxwell should arrive and 
propose some treatment. But he would 
tell Mrs. Wood of the kind plans sug- 
gested, and would urge her to accept the 
offer later in the day, unless indeed a lady, 
an old friend, who had been telegraphed 
for, or Dr. Maxwell, should propose to 
take her away. At any rate she would 
a a the kindness of Lucy and the 
amily. 

ian asked if she could not take back 
the children —they at any rate would be 
better out of the way ; and Yorke explained 
that they had been put to bed, and were 
asleep. But later in the day it might be 
a great kindness to send for them. 

“And you yourself?” asked Lucy, 
whose earnestness in the matter had so 
far kept her free from embarrassment, and 
who was talking to her lover with more 
self-possession than she could have com- 
manded a few hours before. 

“TI will stay, at any rate till Dr. Max- 
well arrives. I will then send word what 
is proposed, or come to tell Mr. Peevor 
myself. Pray ask him not to be at the 
trouble of coming himself, or sending again 
till he hears from me; perfect quiet is the 
best thing for the injured man.” Yorke 
wanted to keep the family away till he 
could arrange a plan with Maxwell. 

“ The poor gentleman was an old friend 
of Mrs. Wood, we hear,” said Lucy. 

“Yes, they knew each other in India 
some years ago; we were all intimate to- 
gether; that accounts for the interest I 
take in them: it is a strange story.” As 
Yorke said this with as much indifference 
of manner as he could command, he could 
see that Lucy was conscious that more 
was meant than was implied. There was 
a moment’s embarrassment, and then 
Lucy, stepping back to the carriage, pro- 
duced his dressing-bag. “ Rundall, the 
man who waits on you,” she said with a 
little blush, “has put up your things for 
you. I thought perhaps you might be 
wanting to stay for a time, and that it 
might Be useful to bring this.” And as 
Yorke took the bag from her he could not 
forbear from pressing the little hand, ac- 
companying the action with a kindly glance 
which sent Lucy’s eyes dancing with 
pleasure. The next moment he felt 
ashamed of doing so; was this a time for 
love-making, when those he professed to 
hold so dear to him were close by, the 
victims of a dreadful fate ? 





town, who was expected very soon. He 


And yet something was due to his gentle 
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little sweetheart. “Lucy,” he said, with 
some hesitation — “ Lucy, dear, you must 
be thinking me a sulky, ill-conditioned 
fellow. But don’t judge me, please, by 
late appearances. I believe you will find 
me a simple, straightforward fellow enough, 
who will try at any rate to deserve his 
good fortune,” — and again he pressed the 
little hand which he still held; “but can 
_ understand that—that I have been 
iving another life all these years before 
we met, and that there have been other 
interests and other feelings at work? 
Lucy, dear, some day perhaps I may be 
able to tell you a part of my history, and 
if you knew it, you are so single-minded I 
think you would not wish me to play the 
lover just now.” 

Lucy’s glance upwards was a sufficient 
reply, nor was there time for more, Mr. 
Hanckes at this moment coming up again, 
with the maid, who also had gone to look 
at the fire; and after seeing the party 
drive away, Yorke returned inside, and 
opening the parlour-door quietly, looked 
into the room. Olivia had not changed 
her place, but was no longer kneeling ; she 
had sunk on the ground, her head still 
resting on the couch and buried in her 
hands. Asking the landlady, who was 
now up and about again, not to disturb her, 
Yorke sought a room and made his toilet ; 
and then coming down-stairs found that 
some breakfast had been got ready for 
him in the bar-room, of which he could 
not help feeling ready to partake, thinking, 
as he did so, what an unconscious satire 
on the miseries of life was the need for 
supplying its daily wants. Here was a 
scene enacting in the next room of a sort 
to harrow the coldest nature, even if there 
were no special ties involved; yet in the 
midst of these miseries he could still be 
hungry. The landlady wanted to take in 
some tea to Olivia, but Yorke stopped 
her: that grief at least was too sacred to 
be disturbed. Nor would Yorke himself 
return to the room on the other side of 
the passage till Maxwell should arrive ; he 
was due by this time. 

Presently the sound of wheels was 
heard, and his cab drove up. Outside 
under the trees Yorke made him acquaint- 
ed in a few words with what had passed, 
and then led the way to the little parlour. 

Olivia was still as Yorke had last seen 
her, crouching on the floor, her head 
buried in her hands, which rested on the 
edge of the couch. She did not move as 
they approached. 

Maxwell felt the pulse of the prostrate 
form for a long time, and in silence. 
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Then he stooped over it and laid his hand 
on the heart. 

“It is all over,” he said at last in a low 
voice to Yorke, who stood by anxiously 
watching him; “ he must have been dead 
some time,” and drew the covering over 
the ee of the face which was still ex- 

sed. 

“ Olivia,” he then said in louder tones, 
taking one of her hands, “ will you not 
come to your children?” 

At this appeal Olivia, raising her head, 
turned her pale face up towards him, the 
large eyes staring fixedly at him, as if not 
understanding what was said. 

Maxwell made a sign to Yorke to help, 
and the latter taking her other hand, the 
two lifted her from the ground and led 
her from the room. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


LonG and anxious was the consultation 
between the two friends, when an hour or 
more afterwards Maxwell rejoined Yorke 
down-stairs, and they paced together the 
little garden before the inn. Both felt that 
there was no cause for sorrow in the fate 
of their friend, bereft of hope, and whose 
heroic death was in harmony with his noble 
self-sacrificing life ; and after a short time 
their thoughts turned to the cares of the 
living. The shock undergone by Olivia 
had been greater to the brain than the 
nerves, said the doctor; there was great 
mental excitement, and no relief from 
tears or faintness, and it was difficult to 
decide what was best to be done. Stay 
here she could not, yet she was not fit to 
travel to the south, as was intended, still 
less to be left alone. “I almost think,” 
he continued, “it would be best to accept 
the offer of your friends, and take her to 
them for a while, if you think they are 
really prepared to exercise so much hospi- 
tality.” 

Yorke knew enough of the Peevors to 
feel sure of this, and that, under present 
circumstances, they would not in the least 
resent her being taken to them under an 
assumed name, should they come to know 
it afterwards. They were just the people 
not to feel prudish at such a thing, and 
they would certainly be kind and hospita- 
ble; but then the difficulty of keeping the 
secret would be much increased by going 
to “ The Beeches.” 

“It is no good trying to keep the se- 
cret,” replied Maxwell; “she has told it 
to the landlady half-a-dozen times already, 
although the latter evidently regards it as 
a delusion brought on by the shock. And 
then there will have to be an inquest, so 
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that secrecy seems impossible. Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle will be a comfort if she comes, 
bringing an old face at any rate; but she 
at the most could take her into London 
lodgings, and that would not be a fit place 
for her. Perfect quiet is what is wanted, 
and that, I understand, she might get at 
your friénds’ house. I really think that is 
the best thing we can do for her just at 
present. But we must wait and see wheth- 
er Mrs. Polwheedle comes.” 

That lady arrived about mid-day. Yorke 
had done no more than justice to her 
good-nature in sending her this summons. 
She had come down by the first train 
after receiving it, taking a fly from the 
Shoalbrook station. It was not perhaps 
very easy to convey to her a clear idea of 
what had happened, she had so much to 
say herself; but she was unaffectedly glad 
to be of use; and as she mounted the nar- 
row staircase after exchanging a few 
words with the landlady, a strong — 
of sympathy with Olivia was mingled wit 
a sense of self-importance at having been 
called on to help. 

When Maxwell rejoined Yorke, after 
showing Mrs. Polwheedle up-stairs, he had 
thought of a temporary home for Olivia. 
A cousin of his, a maiden lady, was head 
of a small sisterhood in the neighbourhood 
of London, where perhaps Olivia and her 
children might be received for a time. 
There she would be free from intrusion, 
and be sure of quiet and good nursing if 
needed. And, indeed,‘ she was likely to 
want it, continued the doctor; this brain- 
excitement was very distressing and se- 
rious. He would go to Shoalbrook at 
once and telegraph to his cousin from there, 
and also procure a sedative, and if possible 
see the coroner, and arrange also for the 
unfortunate husband’s funeral, returning to 
the inn as quickly as possible. But it 
might not be practicable to secure her re- 
ception at the sisterhood that day; Yorke 
had better see his friends and prepare for 
Olivia’s moving to “The Beeches” if nec- 
essary. It was all-important that she should 
have a change of scene of some sort. So 
while the one returned in Mrs. Polwhee- 
dle’s fly to Shoalbrook, the other walked up 
to “ The Beeches.” 

Yorke’s wish that Olivia should be left 
in quiet for a time had been respected; 
but he found a strong feeling of sympathy 
among all the members of the family for 
the unfortunate sufferers by the fire, anda 
keen desire to be of use. Mr. Peevor es- 
pecially seemed delighted at the prospect 
of receiving the whole party, still more 
when he heard that it was to include Mrs. 
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Polwheedle. Any friends of Colonel 
Yorke’s, he said, were friends of his; he 
should have been very pleased to see 
them, and would have done his best to 
make them comfortable at any time, still 
more, of course, would he wish to do so 
under present circumstances. Mr. Peevor, 
indeed, who had deferred his journey to 
town till Yorke’s return, and had already 
telegraphed to put off various guests in- 
vited to a dinner-party that evening, was in 
a state of mild excitement; a fire had hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood, and there was 
ho knowing how soon such a thing might 
happen again; then, in addition to the bad 
accident which had occurred, the sufferers 
by the fire had lost everything without 
being insured. “I never buy a picture, or 
a bit of china, or anything else,” said Mr. 
Peevor, “without. increasing my assur- 
ances ; I should not be able to sleep a wink 
if I did not do this; it is anxious work 
enough as it is, living in such a household 
as this, and with so much to think about.” 
Mr. Peevor was for sending down a couple 
of carriages at once to bring up the party, 
but Yorke explained that plans could not 
be finally arranged till he heard again from 
his friend Dr. Maxwell; and he returned 
alone in the dogcart laden with a parcel of 
clothing belonging to Mrs. Peevor, who 
was of about the same height as Olivia, 
and another of the children’s things for 
the little ones. Lucy took this parcel 
from the hands of the maids who made it 
up, and brought it down-stairs to him. 
There was a change in her manner since 
he had seen her last, brought about by the 
partial revelation of the morning. She 
was still somewhat shy and timid; but the 
sense of security about her lover, which 
had succeeded the previous uncertainty, 
gave her a confidence in his presence 
which she had not felt tillnow. They had 
never been so much like lovers before; 
and Yorke driving down the hill to the 
river, thought with a sense almost of shame 
on certain little passages which passed be- 
tween them as he took the parcel from her 
hands, a few broken words, a mere ex- 
change of glances, but surely unfitting such 
a time. 

As he drove up to the inn, Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle came down-stairs to meet him. 
Olivia had taken the sedative draught 
which Maxwell had sent from Shoalbrook, 
and was lying down: “But it does not 
seem to do her any good. She has begun 
talking now, mixing up all sorts of things 
in such a wild way, rolling her eyes about 
in a dreadful manner. I am trying to kee 
her quiet, but she is dreadfully excite 
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Perhaps after the draught takes effect she 
will wake up quieter.” 

Maxwell himself had not returned, but 
had sent a note to Yorke from Shoalbrook, 
which the latter found awaiting him at the 
Belle. “I must go on to town to see the 
lady superior,” he wrote, “for her me 
to my telegram is not clearly expressed. 
And I will arrange for the funeral being 
held there ; it will thus attract much less 
attention than if held in the country. I 
shall be back by the evening at latest, but 
at any rate it will be desirable to accept 
your friends’ offer to receive Olivia and 
the children for the night.” 

Accordingly Yorke arranged with Mrs. 
Polwheedle that he would come again with 
the carriage in the afternoon to convey the 
whole party to “The Beeches.” Inquir- 
ing for the children, he was told that they 
had been sent out for a walk, and he met 
them returning as he drove away — which 
he did presently, as Mrs. Polwheedle was 
anxious to return to Olivia. They had 
been looking at the scene of the fire, and 
were prattling about it to their nurse as 
they came along, as if it were an interest- 
ing incident with which they had no per- 
sonal concern. And when Yorke told the 
elder one that he had brought some pretty 
clothes for them to wear, the child became 


more animated and happy-looking than he 
had ever seen it look before. 

On returning to “The Beeches,” he 
found the ladies sitting down to luncheon. 
Mr. Peevor had gone off to town at last, 
to keep his business appointment with Mr. 
Hanckes, leaving many apologies for his 


enforcedabsence. And while sitting there 
in the well-ordered room, the table covered 
as usual with delicacies of which no one 
partook, and the ladies talking in the sup- 
pressed tones congenial to the eldest Miss 
Peevor, and in which the example was set 
by her stepmother, it seemed to Yorke for 
the moment as if the tragedy that had been 
enacted so close to them was merely a 
horrid dream, so difficult was it to asso- 
ciate the tragic with this scene of the com- 
fortable and commonplace. Nor did the 
conversation turn much on the subject 
about which all the party were thinking; 
for the ladies, understanding that there 
was some mystery about the matter into 
which it did not become them to pry, with 
natural good-breeding abstained from more 
than a general expression of sympathy, 
and Yorke felt too deeply to find the words 
come freely. 

But when luncheon was ended, and he 
rose to return, Mrs. Peevor mentioned 
that the rooms for Mrs. Wood and her 
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party were quite ready, and asked what he 
would wish done about sending for them; 
and indeed the preparations had occupied 
all the morning. Ordinarily the ge‘ting 
ready of guest-chambers at “ The Beeches” 
was a matter to be dealt with by the house- 
keeper; but on this occasion the sentiment 
of romance which had inspired Lucy ex- 
tended itself to Mrs. Peevor and Cathy, 
and they had all been engaged in arran- 
ging the suite of rooms destined for the 
party, placing books and flowers in the sit- 
ting-room set apart for Olivia — and where 
she need see no one but Mrs. Polwheedle 
and the servants —to give it an air of use 
and comfort. A large bedroom was also 
in course of transformation into a day- 
nursery; but Yorke suggested that the 
children, at any rate, would like to be with 
the children of the house. Altogether, it 
was evident that, whether from the interest 
caused by her lonely condition and misfor- 
tunes, or from the fact of her being now 
known to be a friend of Yorke, Olivia and 
her party would be made warmly welcome, 
and treated also with the utmost delicacy. 
Mr. Peevor had left repeated injunctions 
about various things to be’done, and es- 
pecially that some of the ladies should go 
down to bring her away; who, Mrs. Peevor 
asked, did he think had better go? And 
Yorke, who had intended to return alone, 
after looking at the ladies all standing 
round him to receive his commands, pro- 
posed that Lucy should go. Lucy’s win- 
ning face and gentle manner, he thought, 
might help to win the poor sufferer from 
the abyss of despair and self-reproach into 
which she had fallen. He would walk 
down at once, he said, if she would follow 
in the carriage. And Lucy, proud of 
being selected, and yearning to show her 
sympathy for her lover’s friend, ran up- 
stairs with a light step to get ready, while 
Yorke set off again for the riverside. 


CHAPTER LX. 


THE short winter afternoon was draw- 
ing to a close, when Yorke again arrived 
at the little inn. Mrs. Polwheedle from 
the window had seen him enter, and waiting 
at the top of the little staircase, beckoned 
to him come up, and led the way into an 
empty bedroom. “She is quieter now than 
she has been,” said the lady, closing the 
door, after a caution to him to speak low, as 
the walls were so thin; “but she has not 
had a _ wink of sleep, and it looks as if the 
opium had got into her head, she confuses 
things so. I get quite frightened some- 
times with her talking: she is quiet now, 
but she will go on sometimes when I am 
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outside just as if I were inthe room. I 
do wish Maxwell would come back quick- 
ly; it would be sucha comfort to know 
what he thinks, and have his advice. I 
don’t half like the responsibility of keep- 
ing her here in this way. The place is 
not fit for a person in health to live in, 
leave alone one who is sick; I begin to 
feel quite upset myself.” And indeed the 
good lady looked both tired and flushed. 

Yorke explained what was proposed — 
that the carriage from “The Beeches” 
would arrive ina few minutes to take them 
away, and that Mr. and Mrs. Peevor had 
sent a very particular invitation to herself, 
which we a sense of consideration had 
prevented their delivering in person. 

“That is very kind, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Polwheedle, looking pleased and 
mollified. “The landlady tells me ‘ The 
Beeches’ is a perfect palace of a place, 
with everything done in the most elegant 
style; not that I mind at all about such 
things for myself, but I am sure it will do 
the poor thing good to go there. But 1 
am not so sure about our getting her to 
go. She does talk so very strangely 
about things. But perhaps you had bet- 
ter go in and see if you can persuade her. 
I will stop outside for a bit and get the 
things ready.” 


So saying, Mrs. Polwheedle opened the 
door, and then, pushing open the one on 
the opposite side of the little landing, 
motioned to Yorke to enter ‘the room to 


which it belonged. It wasa small bed- 
room, used as a sitting-room for the occa- 
sion, there being no parlour up-stairs. As 
Yorke entered, Olivia, who seemed to be 
walking restlessly up and down, and was 
looking the other way, turned sharpl 
round. She still wore the dress in whic 
she had made her escape that morning, but 
the long hair was now arranged in coils 
round the head, although not with her usual 
neatness, and she wore a scarf round her 
shoulders; but although Yorke instinct- 
ively noted these details, what caught his 
eye was the pallid face, which made the 
hectic flush seem brighter, the parched 
lips, and the wild aspect of the restless 
eyes. She seemed almost another person 
from the Olivia of the previous evening, 
gentle, languid, and depressed. 

Turning quickly round when Yorke 
entered the room, Olivia seemed startled 
and even frightened for an instant, while 
she stopped and looked at him with a 
puzzled face, as if not knowing him. Then 
the expression cleared, and _ stepping 
towards him, she held out her hand. 

“You startled me at first,” she said, 
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with a smile, which to the other seemed 
inexpressibly sad ; “do you know I thought 
you had come down from heaven!” Then 
drawing a little nearer, and looking at him 
earnestly, she added, “ Robert has come 
down from heaven, my husband that was, 
Robert Falkland —he came down to save 
me and Livie and the baby from the fire; 
he saved us all, and now he has gone 
away again. He was always brave and 
noble.” 

Yorke stood tongue-tied with emotion. 
He had not been prepared for this, and in 
the shock of this revelation of her state 
he could not find at once words to reply. 

Then the restless eyes. turned away, 
and she moved to the window, and then 
began pacing again the little room, as if 
not aware of his presence. Still there re- 
mained something of the old grace of 
movement; but how far removed seemed 
this poor wild creature from the gentle 
yet stately Olivia of former days! Better 
surely that she had perished in the flames 
than be reserved for such a fate as this! 

Suddenly she stopped opposite to him, 
and again siniling, said, “ Won’t you be 
seated, Mr. Yorke?” and sitting down 
herself on a little cane chair, motioned 
him to take another. 

Yorke obeyed her: and while for a 
brief space she sat quietly as if waiting for 
him to speak, with her graceful arms 
crossed over the scarf, something of the 
old Olivia seemed for the instant to have 
returned. But almost immediately the 
eyes began to roll wildly about the room, 
and Yorke hastened to speak before the 
phrenzy should again possess her. 

“IT have come on behalf of some very 
kind friends —the friends with whom I. 
am living—to ask you to make their 
house your home for a while.” 

“Friends?” she said, speaking in an 
absent manner, and looking down— “it 
must be very nice to have kind friends.” 

“And you will find them friends in- 
deed,” he continued, gaining hope from 
her manner. “ Their carriage will be here 
directly ; will you not make ready to start ? 
it is getting late.” 

“ Friends?” she said again, in a mourn- 
ful voice — “I have no friends; Robert is 
dead, and my husband has left me and 
gone away. Yet no!” she added, with 
sudden energy, and looking fixedly at 
Yorke; “he is not my husband — I have 
no husband. I have been living with two 
men—and one is dead, and one is gone 
away; but I have no husband.” And Oli- 
via repeated this, “I have no husband,” 
looking down on the floor, as if to herself. 
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“ This little inn is wanting in comforts,” 
said Yorke, trying to give a turn to the con- 
versation ; “there is hardly room for all 
of you. It will be a good thing to move 
into another house. This room is small 
and close,” he added, by way of diversion, 
while Olivia looked at him earnestly, as if 
weighing the proposition. 

She replied abruptly, “The room is 
good enough for a bad woman like me; I 
am not a fit woman to live with decent 
people. Mrs. Polwheedle came to see me 
to-day, but she has gone away again; she 
did not care to stay with a bad woman 
like me.” 

Just then the door was pushed open, 
and the youngest child came into the 
room, toddling with uncertain step, just 
able to walk. It stood looking at its 
mother for a while, with one little hand in 
its mouth, as if afraid to come near; and 
then as Yorke, who was sitting near the 
door, held out his arms, it came up to him. 

Olivia meanwhile had been gazing on 
the ground as if busied with her thoughts. 
Looking up, and seeing the child on 
Yorke’s knee, she cried, “ Why don’t you 
send it away, wretched little bastard 
brat?” 

As she called this out in a harsh voice, 
the very tones of which seemed to be 


changed, the frightened child began to 
cry. 
Then Olivia jumping forward caught it 


in her arms. “ My darling, my darling,” 
she said, “don’t youcry. Your mother’s 
no better than a street-walker; but it’s 
not my darling’s fault, is it?” And she 
meres the child to and fro, holding it to 
her breast, and crooning over it till the 
crying ceased. 

Yorke, unwilling to disturb her while in 
this mood, sat silent. While they were in 
this situation, Mrs. Polwheedle entered 
the room. 

She seemed relieved to find Olivia so 
quiet, and announced the arrival of the 
carriage. 

Olivia at this rose, the child still in her 
arms, as if intending to obey the sum- 
mons. 

“If you will go down and take your 
place, my dear,” said Mrs. Polwheedle, 
“] will get the children ready, and follow 
you with the things ;” and she madea sign 
to Yorke which he understood to mean 
that they should take advantage of Olivia’s 
present humour to make a start. 

There came up to Yorke the doubt 
whether this plan for giving her shelter 
ought now to be pursued; but it seemed 
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too late to alter it now. And what else 
could he done? 

Olivia without saying a word handed 
the child to Mrs. Polwheedle, and moved 
to the door. On the landing outside the 
elder child was standing, holding the ban- 
ister with one hand, a doll which had come 
from “The Beeches” in the other. Her 
mother stooped down and kissed her with- 
out saying a word, and then descended 
the stairs, and made for the entrance-door, 

As she passed along the little passage, 
she stopped at the parlour-door as if in 
doubt, and then turning to Yorke, who was 
following, she put her finger on her lips, 
and said, “ Hush, that is where they have 
laid him,” and then passed out into the open 
air. This was the first reference to her 
knowledge that Falkland’s corpse was in 
the house; nor did she know that it had 
been moved into another room; but how 
much of the facts was understood by the 
poor clouded brain could not be told. 

The carriage-road was at the back of 
the inn; the front door opened on to the 
little terrace, set out with benches, which 
reached down to the river. The evenin 
was dull and gloomy, with slight rain fall- 
ing; the wind moaned sadly through the 
bare trees, and night was fast closing in. 

Olivia wore no hat, or other wrapper 
than the scarf, but Yorke forbore to check 
her action by noticing this. 

She stood for a few seconds looking in 
front of her, not seeming to notice the rain 
falling on her bare head; and at last 
Yorke said that the carriage was at the 
back of the house —they ‘had better go 
that way. 

At the sound of his voice she turned 
round and looked at him in a vacant way, 
and then started off at a quick pace towards 
the ruins of her own house, the outline of 
which could still be made out in the dim 
evening light, about a couple of hundred 
yards higher up the river. 

Yorke followed and overtook her, and 
they stepped side by side in silence, pass- 
ing the spot where only two days before, 
in his walk with Lucy, he had first met 
her children. It seemed as if weeks had 
passed since that walk. 

Olivia stopped at the garden-fence and 
looked up at the ruins. “See,” she said, 
“the fire has gone from there now; but it 
is still here,” she continued, clasping her 
head with both hands; “it is still here, 
and burning; it never stops burning.” 
And she stood holding up her hands to her 
forehead, and looking bewildered at the 
ground. 
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“ Olivia,” said Yorke, although he could 
hardiy speak for the fulness of his heart, 
“you want rest and quiet, my poor friend, 
and by-and-by, please God, all will come 
right. Let us turn back.” 

“Come right!” she cried, “how can it 
come right? See here,” she continued, 
laying a hand on his arm, and pointing 
with the other towards the ruined house. 
“TI was at the window there, praying for 
my children, when he came up the ladder, 
and I thought God had answered my 
prayers and sent his spirit tosave us. But 
it was not his spirit, it was himself. Yes, 
Major Yorke, it was my husband; he was 
a hunted prisoner, wounded and sick, 
wandering in the desert, and I was bearing 
children to another man. And now he is 
dead; he died to save me, and a polluted 
wretch like me still walks the earth.” 

Then with a cry she turned away from 
the house, and began walking hurriedly 
along the bank up the river. 

The evening was growing dark, the 
swollen river ran level with the footway, 
and Yorke striding along by her side could 
hardly distinguish between land and 
water. 

A short distance they walked thus in 
silence along the narrow path, which gave 
barely room for the two between the hedge 


and the river, Yorke striving to think how 
best to calm her agitated mind. At last 
he said, “ Olivia, you will tire yourself out 
if you hurry in this way; the children are 
waiting for you i will you not go back to 
them, poor little things ?” 

“Poor little things indeed,” she said, 


“to have sovilea mother!” She stopped 
short and turned half round as if about to 
go back, and then saying, “ There is no 
help!” and throwing up her arms, made a 
step forward, whether seeing the water or 
not her companion could not tell, and sank 
into the stream. 

Yorke plunged in and caught her as she 
rose to the surface. 

The poor creature struggled violently, 
holding out her arms, whether to get free 
or clinging to him to be saved he could 
not tell, but he caught her in his grasp 
and held her firmly, and after a few mo- 
ments her efforts ceased, although she 
still clutched him tightly round the neck 
with one arm. And at first as they float- 
ed down the stream the danger of the sit- 
uation did not strike him. Often when in 
his younger days he had played with his 
brother subalterns at saving a drowning 
man in an Indian swimming-bath, it had 
seemed as if impossible to sink. But the 
weight of his heavy clothes and the icy 
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coldness of the water began at once to 
tell; and cramped as was the movement 
of his arms by her grasp, it was as much 
as he could do to keep her head above 
water, as he pushed out with his feet to- 
wards the shore. The plunge had not 
been far, but it was made at a point where 
the bank projected into the river, into the 
middle of which they had been swept by 
the strong current. Good swimmer as he 
deemed himself, he found himself power- 
less to struggle with the stream, and soon 
the thought came over him that the fate 
which had so long bound up their lives to- 
gether would now follow them to the end. 
Were they to die locked in each other’s 
arms? And in an instant the picture of past 
days came up before him, the days when 
he worshipped the gentle, the gracious, the 
noble Olivia; the days when he lived on 
in the bitterness of his heart at losing her, 
the poor wreck he now held in his arms 
for the first time, and who, seemingly un- 
conscious of her state, looked up at the 
sky with a dull, stony stare. He could 
make out in the dim fight that her eyes 
were open, but more he could not tell, 
and as he pushed convulsively along in 
the darkness to where he thought the 
bank must be, it came over him to won- 
der if people when they found their bodies 
would guess the truth, or would they 
think that the unhappy woman in her 
madness had dragged him to destruction ? 
—when he saw the. dim bank loomin 
just above him, and with his free han 
caught hold of some weeds growing 
against its side. 

They were saved; but exhausted and 
benumbed as he was, and encumbered 
with his charge, and unable to find any 
footing, it was only by a desperate effort 
that he still clutched the weeds. So short 
a time, and yet all his strength was gone. 
How easy to be drowned after all! and, 
too tired to call for help, he must soon iet 

o, when he sees a figure kneeling on the 

ank above, and an arm stretched out has 
seized his in its grasp. It is Lucy, who, 
learning in a few short words from Mrs. 
Polwheedle enough to guess at Olivia’s 
state, had followed them up the bank, 
reaching the spot in time to save him. 
With the help of Lucy, throwing herself 
down on the wet grass to lend her weight 
to his efforts, he at last drags himself 
out, still grasping his burden; and while 
he stands exhausted looking at the figure 
lying inanimate at their feet, Lucy raises 
the shrill cry which soon brings suc- 
cour —the landlord, the gallant Joe, the 
Peevors’ footman, Mrs. Polwheedle, and 
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others, who raise Olivia’s body from the 
ground and bear it quickly to the inn. 

Maxwell, who has just arrived, meets 
the little procession at the door, and ina 
few brief words Yorke explains what has 
happened. No harm was done, he thought ; 
he had kept her head above water all the 
time ; it must be merely a faint from cold 
and fright. 

“ Not up-stairs,” said Maxwell, opening 
the parlour-door, as the bearers entered 
the passage with their burden; “this way 
—inhere:” and the hapless Olivia was 
laid on the same couch which had borne 
that morning the dead body of her hus- 
band. 

And now, while the doctor and the 
landlady and Mrs. Polwheedle and Lucy 
are busy over the prostrate form, Yorke, 
wrapped up in a big overcoat of the land- 
lord and covered with shawls, stands by 
the tap-room fire. He cannot bear to 
leave the spot, and this rough sort of va- 
pour-bath will keep him from catching 
cold. But the children are sent off in the 
carriage, and the servants will explain 
why the others are detained. Comedy 
and the commonplace tread close upon 
the tragic in the actual business of life; 
and as Yorke stands before the blazing 
fire drinking hot spirits-and-water, while 
the landlord takes a glass also to keep 
him company, and begins a maundering 
story of how he got upset in a punt seven 

ears ago, and some _ half-dozen tap-room 
oungers stand hard by discussing the 
events of the day, in undertones out of con- 
sideration for Yorke, nothing could well 
be more prosaic or matter-of-fact than the 
aspect of the scene. But he can drink 
the cordial and hold his feet to be 
scorched by the fire, while yet thinking 
over the tragic fate of the woman once so 
passionately loved, now pitied with a feel- 
ing that for a time left no room in his 
heart for other emotions — thinking, too, 
of the death of the noble soldier who 
seemed when first he knew him to deserve 
the envy of all younger men. And now 
what would be the end of this calamity 
and woe? He, the noble, the gallant, the 
unfortunate husband had found péace at 
last; but what further sufferings awaited 
the unhappy wife? 

A long time must have passed, for his 
‘clothes are almost dry, when the good 
doctor appears at the door and beckons 
him to come into the passage. 

“It is all over,” said the old man, ina 
low voice. “It was the shock that killed 
her; life must have passed away before 
you brought her to land. Who could 
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wish it were otherwise? Still in your wet 
clothes? You must look to yourself now, 
my dear friend, or you too will be a suf- 
ferer. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON.* 


THE law of the old French monarchy 
which excluded women from direct inherit- 
ance of the throne, by no means excluded 
them from great and often paramount in- 
fluence in affairs of State. Indeed it would 


*A singular ill-fortune has attended Madame de 
Maintenon’s literary remains. The task of publishing 
her letters in the first instance fell into the hands of an 
adventurer of some talent and more impudence — 
Laurent Angliviel de la Beaumelle. His edition, seve 
eral times reprinted in the eighteenth century, has been 
accepted as fairly trustworthy down to recent times; 
the more so as he was known to have been assisted by 
the ladies of St. Cyr, who furnished him with valuable 
original documents. It now appears that his edition 
teems with forgeries of the most flagitious kind. He 
not only tampered with the text of genuine letters, 
often actually re-writing them and interpolating fraudue 
lent additions of his own, but he forged whole letters 
by the dozen whenever unwelcome gaps in the authentic 
correspondence gene or permitted the deception. 
The almost incredible extent of his.imposture was only 
exposed when the late M. Théophile Lavallée com 
menced his edition of Madame de Maintenon’s general 
correspondence. M. Lavalliée had himself been a dupe, 
like ai pueien writers, of La Beaumelle’s mendacity. 
About twenty years ago the need of a new and critical 
edition of Madame de Maintenon’s letters and other 
works was much felt, and two editors devoted them- 
selves to the task, independently and in ignorance of 
each other’s labours, the Duc de Noailles and M. La- 
valiée. M. Guizot brought them into communication, 
and M. Lavailée was charged with the whole under- 
taking. Unhappily, he has died before os his 
task, only four volumes having appeared of his edition 
of the letters, which was poten Ne to comprise ten. 

M. Lavallée had a cudte for Madame de Maintenon, 
and his work, extending over twelve years, devoted to 
her memory, was truly a labour of love. He disin- 
terred autograph letters, whenever they had been pre- 
served, and accepted only such copies as were guar- 
anteed by being transcriptions from the originals made 
by the ladies of St. Cyr. It was on confronting these au 
thentic documents with La Beaumelle’s edition that the 
magnitude of the latter’s fraud was first brought fully to 
light. It is not too much to say that Madame De Main- 
tenon has beer hitherto chiefly known and painted on 
the faith of this unscrupulous inventor. Even the best 
and most recent books are filled with his fabrications ; 
e.g., Henry Martin, in his elaborate and painstaking 
“History of France,” quotes almost exclusively the 
apocryphal letters; expressions as familiar as house- 
hold words, supposed to be Madame de Maintenon’s, 
are now proved to be fictions of La Beaumelle’s. For 
instance, the famous sentences, ** Fe /e renvoie tou- 
jours affiigé, jamais désespéré,’ ** Cela m’ engage & 
approuver des choses fort oppostes & mes sentiments,” 
etc., etc., are not Madame de Maintenon’s at all, 
though it is difficult to banish them from the mind. 
As M. Lavallée says, it will take a long time before the 
false impression created by La Beauntelle’s imposture 
is dispelled, if it ever is entirely. 

Of course, we have to take M. Lavallée’s word for 
these statements. But I believe his honourable char- 
acter has never been doubted, and his work proves him 
to have been a most painstaking and well-informed 
editor. When I quote Madame de Maintenon’s let- 
ters, it is to his edition I refer, except when otherwise 





indicated. 
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not be difficult to show that in few Euro- 
pean countries has female authority been 
more frequent and predominant than in 
the country which boasted the Salic law. 
Whether as indigenous mistresses or im- 
ported queens, women shaped the policy 
and wielded the power of the French kings 
to a degree which could not be easily 
matched in any other royal house of Eu- 
rope. During considerable periods of 
French history the titular king is a shadow, 
and the foreground of politics is occupied 
by a vigorous queen (regent or consort), 
or anambitious concubine. From Blanche 
of Castille and Agnes Sorel, to Madame 
de Pompadour and Marie Antoinette, 
French politics repeatedly fell into femi- 
nine hands. The result was not often for- 
tunate for France. Although that country 
has perhaps produced as many eminent 
women as the rest of Europe put together, 
it has not been happy in its female rulers. 
We look in vain through its annals for any 
woman on or near the throne that can be 
compared with Isabella of Spain, Elizabeth 
of England, or Maria Theresa of Austria. 
The most beautiful and lofty female char- 
acter, in all history, does indeed belong to 
French politics; but the incomparable 
maid of Domremy was far from any legiti- 
mate or illegitimate connection with the 
throne. In all despotic monarchies the 
too frequent accident of a weak and uxori- 
ous prince leads naturally to the domina- 
tion of intriguing women and courtly para- 
sites. The foreign queens, or the beauties 
of native growth who supplant them, have 
rarely much inducement to make a mag- 
nanimous use of their power. That 
women are capable in a high degree of, 
the sentiment of patriotism, will be denied 
only by the uncandid or the ignorant. 
But the Salic law excluded from govern- 
ment precisely those women who by birth 
and education would have been most like- 
ly to be inspired by that¢ noble passion. 
Anne de Beaujeu showed that a French 


king’s daughter could be far more worthy 
to bear rule than her brother, the king’s 


son. There were imperial qualities in /¢ 
Grande Mademoiselle, which might make 
us wish that her lofty, if also somewhat 
fantastic daring, had found a fitter theatre 
than the gfotesque tragi-comedy of the 
Fronde. 

Among the women who have left a last- 
ing name and mark in French history, 
Madame de Maintenon undoubtedly holds 
a prominent, if not a chief place. The 
length of her reign, and the durability of 
her influence, are without parallel. As 





Louis XIV. reigned longer than any other 
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king of France, so Madame de Maintenon 
occupied the position of chief favourite for 
a longer period than any one before or af- 
ter her. Her extraordinary career, during 
which she travelled from the lowest depths 
of poverty and obscurity to the loftiest 
place but one in Europe, has struck the 
imagination and curiosity, both of contem- 
poraries and posterity. Her exalted, but 
to the end ambiguous position, had the 
same effect, and contributed to endow her 
with that air of mystery of which few 
minds escape the fascination. She her- 
self said she should be an enigma to pos- 
terity, and she seems rather to have liked 
the reflection than otherwise. The object 
at once of unbounded adulation and un- 
scrupulous calumny, reserved and self- 
contained to the verge of duplicity, she has 
left a reputation which to this day remains 
in the half-light which partakes of legend. 
Two legends concerning her had com- 
menced before her death, one highly flat- 
tering, the other as hostile. According to 
one, she was an apparition wellnigh or 
quite miraculous, a sort of courtly Joan of 
Arc, divinely appointed to convert a licen- 
tious king from his immoral ways ; accord- 
ing to the other, she was a miracle of 
crafty intrigue, who, with a subtlety hardl 

human, kad bewitched.an aged monarc 

into humiliating subjection to her. We 
are not reduced to a random guess that 
the truth probably lies between these two 
extremes. Enough remains in her own 
handwriting (though it is conjectured that 
she destroyed nine-tenths of her corre- 
spondence) to show us that she was equally 
removed from the angelic character, 
whether dark or light. The pretension of 
her unreserved admirers, past and present, 
that all her actions were inspired by a 
pure and lofty piety, that she submitted 
for years to a court life of hot intrigue ina 
company the least virtuous from motives 
of perfect virtue, can only be met by a 
smile. The pretension of her unreserved 
enemies, that she with forecasting insight 
played, without conscience or scruple, her 
deep game of hypocrisy and ambition for 
the sake of worldly honour, can only be 
met in the same way. Madame de Main- 
tenon in this respect has only received the 
common measure of justice and injustice 
which usually falls to those who attain ex- 
traordinary pre-eminence after starting 
from relatively low beginnings. The am- 
bitious climber to the giddy height is cred- 
ited with a profound plan of operations 
from the first, with a distinct view of the 
distant goal ultimately reached, but de- 
signed all along, and with the artifice and 
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cunning needed to secure the stages which 
led to it. The end of the career is sup- 
posed to explain its commencement. The 
earliest steps were taken in reference to 
the path along which the last were meant 
to fall. It is thus that Casar is supposed 
to have set out to conquer Gaul with the 
settled intention of conquering the Senate 
afterwards, and Cromwell to have entered 
the Long Parliament with the matured 
purpose of bringing Charles I. to the scaf- 
fold. Such conceptions are wanting in 
imaginative grasp and reality. They sup- 
pose that human life can be written out 
like a well-conned play, and that the dim 
future years can be seen through and fitted 
with appropriate stage directions. Inap- 
plicable to the most audacious and inven- 
tive schemers for power, this notion is 
peculiarly misplaced with regard to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. Few of her equals 
in ability and force of character have had 
so little ideal lift of spirit, or of an eye far- 
reaching, and bent on distant horizons. 
Less than most was she given to building 
castles in the air, or to regarding as pres- 
ent what still lay hidden in the womb of 
the future. On the contrary, her success 
and her strength lay in her complete so- 
briety of temper, and a patience that could 
not be wearied. If she could have fore- 
seen her career it is probable she would 
never have attempted it. Not soaring 
genius, but consummate common sense 
was her quality. It was far less ambition 
than the most watchful prudence that di- 
rected her steps, and both prudence and 
common sense would have dissuaded her 
from a path which she ultimately trod with- 
out a fall. 

Frances d’Aubigné, afterwards Madame 
Scarron and Marquise de Maintenon, 
came of an ancient family originally from 
Anjou. None of her ancestors were 
distinguished except her grandfather, the 
famous Agrippa d’Aubigné, the friend 
and companion in arms of Henry IV., and 
one of the most strenuous and original 
characters of the sixteenth century. 
One of the fathers of French prose 
and a copious writer of vigorous verse, 
he was also one of the most fierce and 
intrepid warriors of that~ wild time. 
He was presented to Henry as a man 
“ who found nothing too hot for him,” and 
he proved the correctness of the charac- 
ter abundantly, especially by saving Hen- 
ry’s life at the risk of his own. The val- 
iant old Huguenot had a most unworthy 
son named Constant d’Aubigné, a depraved 
and feeble libertine, who waS twice saved 
from the gallows by his father’s influence. 
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But the foolish creature, not content with 
spending his substance, and committing 
rape and murder, conspired against Car- 
dinal Richelieu, for which he was impris- 
oned for many years, and only released by 
the cardinal’s death. Constant had for 
second wife (he had killed his first) Jeanne 
de Cardilhac, a brave woman, but soured 
by her trials and domestic unhappiness.. 
She went to share her scandalous hus- 
band’s prison at Niort, and there, in the 
extreme of privation, she gave birth, 27th 
November, 1635, to a girl, who afterwards 
became Madame de Maintenon.* 
Frances had a wretched childhood, the 
me and misery of which were never ef- 
aced from her mind. Her mother went 
to Paris, and lived there in extreme pov- 
erty, in pursuit of hopeless lawsuits. Her 
abandoned father persevered in his vices. 
Her early years were tended by a paternal 
aunt, Madame de Villette, for whom, to 
the end of her life, she retained the most 
affectionate memory. Atlengtha brighter 
prospect seemed to open before the unfor- 
tunate family. The French of the seven- 
teenth century were not so unable or un- 
willing to emigrate as they have since 
become, and Constant d’Aubigné, now 
sixty years old, solicited and obtained the 
post of governor of Marie-Galante, situate 
in Martinique. The exiles sailed a family 
of five, the father, mother, two boys, and 
a girl, the latter, Frances, not quite ten 
years old. On the voyage Frances sick- 
ened even unto apparent death. She was 
about to be buried in the sea, when her 
mother insisted on once more seeing her 
child, and finding the heart’s action had 
not stopped, she declared that her daugh- 
ter was not dead, and saved her from the 
deep. It was anarrowescape. The can- 
non was already charged, to be fired as 
she dropped into the ocean, when her 
mother’s importunity rescued her. The 
fact is the more singular, as Jeanne d’Au- 
bigné seems to have been a harsh, unlov- 
ing mother. Her daughter said she had 
never been kissed by her but twice in her 
life. Itis probable that maternal coldness 
was as by religious estrangement. 
Her aunt, Madame de Viilette, was like 
her father Agrippa, a staunch Huguenot, 
and had brought up Frances in her own 
faith; but her mother was a Catholic. 
Once when she took her to mass the little 
Calvinist turned her back to the altar, for 
which her ears were boxed; but she bore 
the punishment with pride, and gloried in 
suffering for her religion. 


* La Famille d’ Aubigné et l’ Enfance de Madame 
de Maintenon, p. 77, par Théophile Lavallée. 
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The Martinique adventure did not pros- 
per. Constant d’Aubigné remained an in- 
curable spendthrift to the end. Though 
in want of means, he yet gave his wife a 
staff of twenty-four slaves to wait upon 
her. At the end of two years he died, 
and his widow and children at once re- 
turned to France. Again Frances tasted 
the bitterness of dependence, and the cold 
welcome of indifferent relations. She fell 
into the custody of a Madame de Neuillant, 
an aunt by marriage, who made her a mere 
drudge in her farmyard, set her to mind 
her poultry, and shod her with sadots. 
The religious difficulty again came up, 
ind she was both coaxed and coerced 
cowards achange of faith. Her precocious 
shrewdness was by this time enlightened 
as to the position of a Huguenot in France, 
and her conversion to Catholicism seems 
to have been a smooth and easy business. 
In her seventeenth year she met the bur- 
lesque writer, Paul Scarron. 

Scarron, though barely passed middle 
age, ‘was a helpless cripple, having only 
the use of “his right hand, his eyes, and 
his tongue.” But his indomitable vivacity 
triumphed over his bodily infirmities, and 
he was regarded as one of the brightest 
wits and authors of histime. His writings 
belong to a school as antiquated and for- 
gotten in French literature as the writings 
of Lilly and Cowley are in ours. They 
have that perverted ingenuity and labori- 
ous pleasantry which seem to us so dreary. 
There are few less amusing books than 
his once famous “ Roman Comigue.” Yet 
Scarron found an ardent admirer in .the 
great Racine, and in any case his house 
was the resort of the most approved wit 
and fashion of Paris. Frances d’Au- 
bigné’s forlorn condition touched the kind 
heart of the afflicted joker, and he offered 
her either to pay her entrance fee in a 
good convent, or marriage. She chose 
the latter alternative. She was less than 
half his age, and though called his wife, 
was never anything but his nurse. In 
spite of his maladies, Scarron kept open 
house, and the company, though distim- 

uished by rank and intelligence, was 

ree, not to say licentious in conversation. 
The demure matron of seventeen was at 
once put upon her mettle, and she soon 
showed the stuff of which she was made. 
In three months she had banished all in- 
decorum from her husband’s table, and so 
impressed his companions with her worth 
and dignity, that one of them said if he 
were offered the choice of behaving in an 
unbecoming manner to the queen (Anne 
of Austria) or to her, he would prefer do- 
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ing so to the queen. With that she was a 
tender helpmeet, not only ruling his house- 
hold, but assisting him in his literary 
work. For eight years the strange union 
lasted with mutual satisfaction. At his 
death, Scarron said he had but one regret, 
that he was unable to leave his wife better 
off than he did. He indeed left her little 
but debts. Only a few weeks before his 
death an incident occurred of singular 
irony. On August 26th, 1660, Louis XIV. 
entered Paris with all the pomp which the 
court and the capital could command, on 
the occasion of his marriage with his 
young queen, Maria Theresa of Spain. 
Paris had never seen such a show. The 
nobles and the municipal authorities vied 
with each other in lavish magnificence, 
and the — lasted through the long 
hours of a summer’s day. Madame Scar- 
ron witnessed it as an obscure spectator, 
and wrote an account of it to a friend. 
“ Nothing,” she says to her correspondent, 
“nothing I or any one could say could 
give you an idea of the magnificent spec- 
tacle; nothing could surpass it.” Twen- 
ty-four years afterwards Madame Scarron 
herself, after a marriage service carefully 
concealed, celebrated by night in the 
palace of Versailles, became the young 
queen’s successor.* 

On Scarron’s death, she had again to 
face the world without resources. But 
now she had made influential friends, and 
she presently procured a pension from the 
queen-mother. It was small, but Madame 
Scarron was a mistress of thrift and eco- 
nomical resource. Her inexpensive and 
simple attire was not without a certain 
grave coguetterie, and she was careful to 
be bien chaussée. Her remarkable beauty 
—she was generally called Ja delle In- 
dienne—the charm of her manner and 
conversation, caused her company to be 
eagerly soughtafter. But she had another 

ift more adapted than these to make her 
riendship valued, and that was a power 
of rendering herself infinitely serviceable 
to all whom she approached. Trained in 
the hard school of adversity, her natural 
endowment as a ménagere had been de- 
veloped to a supreme degree. No house- 
hold that had once received Madame 
Scarron, but missed and regretted her 
when she left it. In the drawing-room, 
the kitchen, or the sick-room she was 
equally pleasing and unobtrusively useful : 
but in the nursery, her innate love of chil- 
dren, and skill in their management, made 
her presence almost indispensable. in 


* Correspondance Géntrale, vol. i., p. 72 
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rendering these offices, she never spared 
trouble or pains. On one occasion she 
nursed an old lady for three months with- 
out leaving the house. On another, she not 
only took charge of Madame de Montche- 
vreuil’s house and children, but attended 
to the sale of the farm stock as well. 
When one of her friend’s got married, the 
whole preparation of the wedding devolved 
upon her. It is easy to understand that 
such a woman was welcome and popular, 
and what a valuable education she thus 
acquired for her subsequent career. 
Madame Scarron’s virtue is not so ex- 
hausted a topic in France as the similar 
one concerning Queen Elizabeth is in 
England. Itis still discussed with some 
vivacity by her blind admirers and blind 
detractors, who seem to have inherited 
the passions of her friends and foes in the 
palace of Versailles. Saint-Simon’s cal- 
umnies against her are still accepted or 
laid aside with only partial sincerity, by 
the one; on the other hand, the reverence 
felt for her by her novices at St. Cyr, does 
not seem excessive or unwarranted to 
the others. The unprejudiced inquirer 
will agree with Sainte-Beuve that the evi- 
dence against her correctness of conduct 
is not worth attending to. The fact that 
she was acquainted, not intimate, with 
Ninon de l’Enclos, a friend of her hus- 
band, has been made the ground of the 
most injurious inferences and statements. 
The animosity of her enemies has blinded 
them to consistency of character. Every 
trustworthy record proves that Madame 
de Maintenon moved in a plane which di- 
verged at right angles from the path 
which leads to sins of the flesh. It was 
not that she resisted such temptations; 
she was not aware of them. It was 
her favourite maxim that an irreproacha- 
ble behaviour is also the cleverest, in a 
worldly sense. She acknowledged that a 
wish to stand well with the world, and 
win its esteem, was her master passion, 
and that “she Aafed everything that could 
expose her to contempt.” Her clear and 
subtle intellect grew out of a soil covered 
with snow. She owned that it was not 
out of love that she sedulously nursed her 
sick friend for three months, but in order 
to acquire a good reputation. 
be ungenerous to construe this avowal 
against her too literally. If not warm, 
she was singularly constant in her affec- 
tions, and long-suffering even to timidity. 
Setting aside her religious principles, of 
which none but the uncandid will dispute 
the persistency, even if they deny their 
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date mind, the impulses in question found 
no place. Far greater and richer would 
she have been if they had. Her lips were 
never touched with fire, and no flame, 
holy or unholy, ever burned in the depths 
of her heart. 

For about ten years Madame Scarron, 
after her husband’s death, led an agreea- 
ble life in the most refined circles of Pa- 
risian society. She was on terms of inti- 
macy with Madame de Sévigné, who was 
struck with the mingled amiability and 
accuracy of her mind. They supped 
every night together, and Madame de 
Sévigné pronounced her company “ deli- 
cious.” It was in these circumstances 
that a proposition was made to her (the 
exact date is not known — probably in 1670) 
which gave a new direction to her for- 
tunes, and one very different from any- 
thing she could have expected. She was 
asked to take charge of certain children 
of her friend Madame de Montespan; 
and their father was rumoured to be no 
other than the king of France. 

We now enter upon a period of her life 
beset with doubt, obscurity, and legend, 
through which it is difficult to see one’s 
way to trustworthy fact. We have the 
saintly legend on the one hand (which she 
herself in her later years carefully propa- 
gated), representing her as the pure soul 
who, from the loftiest motives, entered the 
corrupt atmosphere of the court, and that 
by the most suspicious of back doors, 
On the other side is the legend which ex- 
hibits her in a character but little removed 
from that of a procuress, with an ambi- 
tion as mean as it was unscrupulous. 
The situation, and the person who filled 
it, afford material of singular dramatic 
interest, in which the play of a subtle and 
complex character, winds and circulates 
amid circumstances more complex still. 
Our interest in Madame de Maintenon is 
quenched as soon as we regard her exclu- 
sively in the light of either legend, either 
as a woman of guileless sincerity, or as an 
accomplished intriguer, devoid of all con- 
science. She derives her peculiar attrac- 
tion and piquancy precisely from the con- 
stant interaction of contending motives of 
worldly wisdom and spiritual aspiration, 
between her struggles to secure a high 
place at the court, and a safe, final retreat 
to the kingdom of heaven. She pursued 
both ends with an energy which never re- 
lented, and showed a tenacity which can- 
not be surpassed in her resolution to make 
the best of both worlds. 

She met the. tempting offer to take 
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refined diplomacy. With Madame de 
Montespan’s children she said she could 
have no concern, but if the children in 
question were indeed the king’s, and his 
Majesty were pleased to lay his commands 
upon her, she was ready toobey. A widow 
in narrow circumstances might have been 
excused if she had shown less self-control 
and insight in the presence of an offer 
which promised emolument and a secure 
future. But Madame Scarron saw to the 
bottom of the situation at once, and how 
different would be her position if she 
were employed by the king, or only by his 
mistress. The king did lay his commands 
upon her, and at once, with prompt en- 
ergy, she took the whole burden of her 
new Office. This burden was no light one. 
The most complete secrecy was one of 
the stipulations, and she conformed to it 
with an exactness which would have done 
credit to a commissary of police. She 
was lodged with her young charges in a 
roomy house in the then remote quarter 
of the Rue de Vaugirard, but concealed, 
with an innate genius for dissimulation 
which could dispense with teaching, her 
new occupation even from her most inti- 
mate friends. With unconscious xaiveté 
she boasted in after life of her successful 
duplicity, and confided to the virgin inno- 
cents of St. Cyr the story of her adroit man- 
agement in hiding the results of sin. 
“Often,” she said, “I passed the whole 
night watching by the bedside of one of 
those children when unwell. I returned 
home by a back door in the morning, and, 
after dressing, I went out in a carriage 
from the front door to the Hotel d’Albret, 
or Richelieu, in order that my usual circle 
might not suspect that I had any secret to 
keep.” She frequently went on foot to 
escape notice, and carefully disguised, 
a under her arm clothes,and even 
food, doing any household work that pre- 
sented itself, in preference to admitting 
indiscreet strangers.* 

Not only Christian saintliness but a 
strong sense of human dignity might have 
shrunk from such offices. We must re- 
member that after all such behaviour was 
fairly in accordance with the views of the 
courtly world at the time. Vice was not 
vice when practised by a king. Madame 
Colbert had taken charge in a similar way 
of Mademoiselle de la Valliére’s children, 
and nobody was shocked. Neither is 
Madame de Maintenon shocked. But 
her new position brought out prominently, 
perhaps fully revealed, to herself for the 


* Correspondance Générale, vol. i. p. 146. 
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first time the two master motives which 
guided her through life, worldly advance- 
ment, and salvation in the next world. 
No one knew better than she that the 
licentious court of Louis XIV. was about 
the last place in which a sensitive piety 
could feel safe or happy. On the other 
hand, no courtier at St. Germain or Ver- 
sailles was more determined to push 
his fortunes by pleasing the king. Hence 
an inward conflict which required to 
be quelled. Hence the need of a soph- 
istry to deceive self and others as regard- 
ed the impulse which retained her in a 
position so inconsistent with her principles 
of religious severity. She knew well that 
she was envied rather than blamed for the 
post she had secured, but she insists on 
being pitied for :t, strives to make herself 
and others believe that she does violence 
to her feelings by remaining in it, and 
that her one anxiety is to get away. She 
was much helped in this rather difficult 
task by a judicious choice of a confessor, 
an intelligent toady, the Abbé Gobelin, 
who was careful to advise her to do pre- 
cisely what‘he saw she wished. We may 
well believe that he at an early period as- 
sured her it was her duty to remain at 
court however painful it might be. Church- 
men in Louis XIV.’s. time knew the value 
of court favour, and a person so near the 
king as the governess of his children was 
too valuable a friend to be allowed to in- 
dulge in weak scruples about the spiritual 
healthiness of the place. In the first in- 
stance the rather slow-witted Louis had 
felt a dread of Madame Scarron, her rep- 
utation as a de/ esprit was a little alarming 
to his dignity. It was only through Ma- 
dame de Montespan’s influence that his 
repugnance was overcome. But when he 
knew her better and saw her closer a great 
change took place in his impressions. 
He discovered that the demure and hum- 
ble head nurse of his children possessed 
an intellect which by its culture, delicacy 
and penetration eclipsed the boisterous 
vigour of his mistress. He found his way 
with increased frequency to her apart- 
ment, and seemed to take more pleasure 
in his visits the oftener they were made. 
What did these things mean? Though 
verging on forty Madame Scarron still 
retained much of her early beauty, the 
severity of her morals had long been cel- 
ebrated, her reprobation of unchastity was 
notorious. The court, as a microcosm of 
France, contained a devout party, as well 
as parties who were by no means devout. 
These good men, of whom the Duc de 
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nized chiefs, while reverencing their king 
to the verge of idolatry, were yet pained 
beyond expression by his licentious life : 
his frailty in the presence of female beauty 
tarnished in their eyes all the surpassing 
glories of his reign. If he could only be 
converted to virtuous habits nothing would 
remain to be desired; but his inclination 
to appropriate to himself the wives of 
other men was a menacing evil which 
threatened to bring the country to ruin. 
His wars and reckless expenditure, and 
the wide-spread misery they caused, were 
visitations in which piety saw an Almight 
hand. These were calamities from whic 
one should pray to be delivered. But the 
king’s incontinency was a misfortune far 
more urgent and dangerous than any of 
these. And yet it was a difficult subject 
to approach. Mascaron, by a sermon of 
indiscreet zeal on the observance of the 
seventh commandment, had drawn upon 
himself rebuke and disgrace. Perhaps 
the same sentiments from the mouth of a 
pretty woman might be better received. 
With whom the thought originated does 
not appear. But it is certain that the de- 
vout party were not long in coming to the 
conclusion that Madame Scarron might 
be successfully used as a sort of female 
missionary to bring about the conversion 
of the king. Herewith a prospect opened 
before her beyond the dreams of hope or 
ambition. All contradictions were recon- 
ciled. Piety and patriotism, charity for 
her neighbour, just pride in ner king, all 
converged to command her to stay at 
court, to save his soul and make her own 
fortune. 

But although the theory was clear, its 
application was beset with difficulties. 
The elements of the problem were com- 
plex and not easily co-ordinated. Firstly, 
there was the large debt of gratitude to 
Madame de Montespan for her introduc- 
tion to court. Secondly, there was the 
king’s passion for his mistress still at a 
high temperature. Thirdly, there were 
the children to be reared in dutiful rev- 
erence to the king, but in a strange am- 
biguous attitude towards their mother. 
Fourthly, there were the interests of re- 
ligion which commanded the expulsion of 
the benefactress, and a thorough reforma- 
tion of the king’s habits. The skill with 
which Madame Scarron rode these four 
horses abreast proves her to have been 
endowed with very extraordinary qualities. 
She commenced by putting herself in a 
safe position against any reproaches of the 
mistress, by exhorting her to a godly life. 
Loyal friendship, Christian charity, could 
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not do less than warn an erring sister of 
the danger of her ways. But after this 
frankness she was free to speak to the 
king, when opportunity offered, and the 
ample mantle of religious zeal was more 
than sufficient to shelter her from all in- 
sinuations of ingratitude or self-seeking. 
As regards the children, the obstacles 
were trifling, Madame Scarron’s pure and 
perfect love of children is one of the most 
attractive traits in her character. It cost 
her nothing to win their love from their 
harsh and imperious mother. Remained 
the fourth impediment, the king’s attach- 
ment to his mistress. 

No sacred bard, or, what would have 
been much better, no prying, eavesdrop- 
ping Boswell has painted for us the “ ter- 
rible scenes ” which soon ensued. When 
it at last became clear to Montespan that 
her creature, her underling, her drudge, 
was threatening to become her rival, the 
explosion of choler,as we may well con- 
ceive, was very grand indeed. Pent up 
together in a narrow space at Versailles or 
St. Germain, the two ladies were brought 
into daily, almost hourly, contact. It was 
a situation to bring out the fighting quali- 
ties of tame women, and neither of these 
was tame, though they differed much in 
their style of courage. It says a good deal 
for their self-command that they never 
came to blows. 
nearly did, when they suffered themselves 
to be surprised by the king in a crisis so 
violent that he found them quite hot with 
the ardour of battle. With a simplicity 
which must have been feigned, he asked 
what was the matter. Madame Scarron 
recovered her calm on the instant, and 
made answer, “If your Majesty will pass 
into the adjoining apartment, I shall have 
the honour of telling you.”* Montespan 
let them go, choked, we may presume, 
with floods of rage, bewilderment, and 
despair. Her soft, feline enemy then un- 
bosomed herself to the king, told of the 
harshness, the injustice, the cruelty of 
Madame de Montespan, and struck an 
attitude, we may depend, in which piety, 
beauty, and Christian resignation struggled 
to produce a complete effect. “ Have you 
not remarked,” said the king, rather un- 
gallantly, “ how her fine eyes fill with tears 
whenever she hears of a touching and 
generous action?” It was a churlish 
question, and must have been a heavy 
blow, showing that fine eyes might still be 


* “Tl se passe ici des choses terribles entre Madame 
de Montespan et moi: le roi en fut hier témoin.” — 
Correspondance Générale, vol. i-y p. 254. Mem. 
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a match for religious love-making, and a 
menacing hint not to proceed too fast, or 
attempt to carry matters with a high hand. 
But Madame de Maintenon’s endurance 
and tenacity of patience were more than 
equal to the emergency. “I spoke yester- 
day,” she writes to the toady confessor, 
“to Madame de Montespan, and begged 
her and the king not to consider any ill- 
humour I showed as a proof of sulkiness 
towards them. She and I are again to 
have a conference this morning. I intend 
to be very soft in all I say; still I remain 
firm in the intention to leave them at the 
end of the year, and I shall employ my 
time till then in praying God to lead me 
where it will be best for my salvation.” * 
It would no doubt be difficult to draw, 
with perfect equity, the line here which 
separated subtle self-deception from half- 
conscious hypocrisy. That both were 
present we may charitably believe — cant 
and sincerity; or, as Mr. Carlyle says, 
“sincere cant.” However, men and wom- 
en must fight the battle of life with such 
weapons as they can command, and neither 
cant nor sincerity could be dispensed with 
in this crisis. With a devout party anx- 
iously looking on and watching this singu- 
lar duel between two strange champions, 
with an immoral party e ually anxious and 
supporting the cause of “fine eyes,” one 
could not afford to give points. All the 
more reason for making one’s own side 
feel the value of the services rendered. 
“I know,” she writes to the useful con- 
fessor, “ that I can save myself here, but I 
think I could do it better elsewhere. I 
cannot believe it is God’s wish that I 
should suffer from Madame de Montes- 
pan. I have a thousand times desired to 
take the vows, and the fear of repenting 
such a step has made me pass over im- 
pulses which many would have considered 
proofs of vocation.” The confessor, for 
once, proved himself a dunce as well as a 
toady, and began to take her at her word, 
and hinted belief in her wish to adopt a 
religious life. She lost no time in unde- 
ceiving him. “I have expressed myself 
badly,” she writes, “ if you understood that 
Iwas thinking of becoming a nun. I am 
too old to change my position now, and 
according to the fortune I receive from the 
king” (she was justly expecting a — 
teward for the trouble she had taken wit 


* “Je priais le roi et elle de ne point regarder la 
mauvaise humeur ov je leur paraissais comme une 
bouderie contre eux. . . . Madame de Montespan et 
Moi devons nous parler ce matin: ce sera de ma part 
avec beaucoup de douceur.’”’ — Correspondance G 
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his children), “I shall set about establish- 
ing myself in perfect quietude.” * Before 
her brother, less diplomacy was required, 
and to him she says, “ It was thought I had 
been got rid of here ” (at Versailles), “ but 
you who know me will also know that I 
am not so easily got rid of.” These ex- 
tracts, taken from her letters written at 
the moment, which might be indefinitely 
multiplied, give a very different impres- 
sion from that of the simpering legend 
which, long years after, she propagated 
for the edification of her novices of St. 
Cyr, in which she appears as the meek 
and miraculous instrument of a higher 
power, and touching victim sacrificed to 
the needs of State. 

At last Montespan’s broad moon of fa- 
vour waned, narrowed, and disappeared; 
and Maintenon waxed brighter than ever 
in antithetical splendour. Her unflinch- 
ing admirers await us here with argu- 
ments, they deem demonstrative of her 
pious and perfect disinterestedness. Be- 
tween Montespan’s eclipse and the 
queen’s death, they ask us how to explain 
her conduct except on the hypothesis of 
her unselfish regard for the king’s morals, 
her devout yearning to make him a model 
of continency and Christian virtue. The 
queen, we are told, declared that under 
God she owed it to Madame de Mainte- 
non, that after twenty years of neglect her 
husband began to treat her with kindness. 
It is supposed that this evidence of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon’s purity of motive 
cannot be resisted. She could not have 
foreseen, it is remarked, the queen’s prox- 
imate death. She could not, if she had, 
have aimed at taking her place, and as for 
taking the place of Montespan, it cannot 
even be mentioned with propriety. There- 
fore pure religion, and undefiled by world- 
ly interest, alone impelled her. Is this 
conclusion quite clear? Let us grant 
that she reconciled husband and wife. 
Let her have all the credit which such an 
achievement deserves. From her point 
of view it was a triumph fitted to win the 
applause of angels, and we need not 
doubt that her good work was its own re- 
ward. Let us also loudly proclaim that 
her own virtue was impeccable, and that 
she would have given her body to be 
burned, rather than yield a hair’s breadth 


* “Je me suis mal expliquée, si vous avez compris 
ba je pense 4 étre Teligieuse 3 je suis trop vieille pour 
c “= de condition.” — Correspondance Générale, 
vol. 1., p. 210. 
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tounchastity. But was there no other path 
open along which ambition could move? 
Was there not a place vacant for a female 
confessor, or rather was not that place al- 
ready admirably filled in the unanimous 
opinion of the godly by Madame de Main- 
tenon herself? And was it not a place of 
surpassing honour, and exquisite in its 
singularity? Let us imagine a woman in 
whom the vulgar passions are extinct, or 
rather never existed: let us suppose her 
with a strong propensity to a formal and 
legal righteousness, who coupled there- 
with a deep but wary ambition. Thus 
stated, the problem is as good as solved. 
But farther, was the queen a hindrance, 
or not rather a valuable instrument in her 
hand? The queen was nota rival to be 
feared for a moment—the poor meek 
woman who stood in such awe of the king, 
that she trembled in every limb when he 
sent for her unexpectedly. What would 
have been dangerous-was another young 
mistress of Madame de Montespan type, 
brilliant and enterprising, who might soon 
make havoc of the king’s good resolutions, 
and fill the faces of the devout with shame 
and confusion. But while the queen 
lived, and the king remained on good 
terms with her —and the female con- 
fessor who had done so much might be 
trusted to ensure that —a pledge for his 
= behaviour was, so to speak, held in 
and. So far from being an obstacle, the 
ueen was a most useful pawn in Ma- 
ame de Maintenon’s game, and we may 
well believe that her death filled the latter 
with no slight perturbation. It changed 
indeed the position into a critical phase. 
Madame de Maintenon’s place beside a 
widower, was very different from what it 
had been beside a married man, protected 
by his wife. Would the newly-acquired 
virtue of the king remain firm? Policy 
dissuaded another marriage with some 
foreign princess. Another young royal 
family was not to be desired in the state 
of the finances, but no one could guaran- 
tee that one would not arrive, if the king 
married again. But what was the alter- 
native? Madame de Maintenon, we are 
told, at this time passed through a period 
of mental anxiety, very unusual to her 
austere and self-controlled temper. She 
not only shed abundant tears, but became 
so restless that she roamed in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, with a single compan- 
ion, sometimes even at unseemly hours. 
The few letters she wrote at this epoch 
reveal profound agitation of spirit. Pres- 
ently the clouds break, and she is seen 
sitting in lofty calm, radiant with a happi- 
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ness which she does not explain. It is 
probable that during this trying interval 
the proposition of her marriage with the 
king was discussed and decided in the af- 
firmative. We may well believe that so 
momentous a decision was not arrived at 
without aching doubt and hesitation. The 
exact date of the marriage has never been 
divulged. All that is known is that prob- 
ably in June 1684 seven persons were as- 
sembled at midnight in one of the private 
apartments of the palace of Versailles. 
These were the king and his bride, Father 
la Chaise, who said mass, the archbishop 
of Paris who gave the nuptial blessing, 
Louvois and Montchevreuil who were wit- 
nesses, and Bontemps, the first valet de 
chambre, who prepared the altar and 
served the mass. The widow of Paul 
Scarron had become the actual but un- 
recognized queen of France. She was 
forty-nine, and the king forty-six years of 
age. J. COTTER Morison. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PLEASANCE HATTON AND THE BLEN- 
NERHASSETS, LIZZIE AND CLEM, NEXT 
THE BROWN COW. 


FULLY six years afterwards Pleasance 
Hatton was walking in a June evening up 
to the village —set on a height —of Sax- 
ford. It had been a grand sunset, leav- 
ing a golden glow behind, while picked 
out against, and irradiated by the glow, 
stood the old irregular line of humbly 
substantial yet tumble-down white houses, 
with blossoms of red and white roses, 
orange tiger-lilies, and marine-blue lark- 
spur in the gardens, and with honeysuckle 
in flower over the stone porch of the little 
thatch-roofed, flint-built church, in whose 
graveyard lay the dust of Anne Hatton. 

Saxford was at its best both as to sea- 
son and hour. The great, far-stretching 
meadows bore a wealth of waving grass 
starred with wild-flowers; the very bor- 
ders of the ditches were blooming with 
brook-lime, irises, queen of the meadow, 
and marsh-mallows. The rich religious 
light was so much in itself that it prevent- 
ed the bareness of the landscape trom be- 
ing conspicuous ; the light seemed not out 
of keeping with the wide flat as it flooded 
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it, and descended low over it, without be- 
ing broken save by the arms of the wind- 
mills and the masts of the barges, and 
lent a sober grandeur to the space and 
freedom of the place. ; 
Everything was still save the revolving 
arms of ‘the late windmill taking advan- 
tage of the evening breeze, and the slow 
gliding sails of a barge, and both white 
and brown sails blushed ruddy under the 
sunset. The cattle and horses, which 
were in droves and herds, lay or stood in 
living patches in the pastures. Hardly a 
bird broke the silence, save when darting 


.sand-martins uttered shrill screeches, or 


a flock of curlews from the direction of 
Cheam gave forth their mournful cries. 
In the morning the air resounded with the 
carols of larks, but save for larks this was 
not the region of singing-birds, and it 
seemed as if the rich, mellow notes of 
thrush and blackbird, belonging by right 
to woodland coverts and tree-set hedge- 
rows, would not have suited the scene 
which Pleasance had grown to love. She 
took in every one of its features— from 
its wistful blue distances to its airs from 
every wind of heaven, and its homel 

charms of grass and field-flowers, which 
were trampled under the feet of cattle — 
and laid them up in her heart. 

As to Pleasance herself, she was now 
ayoung woman in the fu!l promise of her 
womanhood, if she had not yet attained 
its fulfilment. She was dressed not like 
the women of Saxford, who were still 
showing their ignorance and their ambi- 
tion by outrageous imitations in the taw- 
driest and coarsest materials of such pre- 
vailing fashions of crinolines and chignons 
as had descended from imperial courts 
and noble drawing-rooms, through city 
parlours and town factories, even to peas- 
ants’ cottages and country fields. But 
Pleasance knew better. Besides having 
renounced for herself, if not the vanities 
of the world, certainly the vanities of sta- 
tion, she was aware that if such senseless 
and ungraceful encumbrances could ever 
be redeemed by fine setting, and have a 
place of their own, they were simply irre- 
deemable where they had no outward ad- 
vantages to mask their uncouthness. In- 
stead of aping those whom she had 
chosen should become her social superi- 
ors, she was earnest and deliberate in 
marking her difference from them, except 
in those essentials of a lady which are 
open, to all, and in which, by burning her 
book's, she would have sinned against her 
wonyanhood. 





Not a lady in the land could be more 
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delicately clean and neat than Pleasance, 
for since her altered circumstances a pa- 
thetic recollection of Anne’s example and 
precepts clung to her, and influenced her 
much more than they had done when 
Anne had lived, and lived together with 
Pleasance; and now that her standard 
was simplified for her, and that she had 
grown up to it, though she soiled her 
hands with labour, she could remove the 
soil a world more easily than some of her 
sisters could remove the soil of self-indul- 
gence and dissipation. 

Pleasance wore such a calicot gown as 
Anne had bought for their mourning, but 
it was of a peach-lilac colour—like the 
blossom of the lilac-bush —a fast colour, 
which stood frequent washing. The 
gown was made as Mrs. Balls had taught 
Pleasance to make her gowns, but not ac- 
cording to Mrs. Balls’s hankering after the 
fashion. It had a plain, rather tight skirt, 
short enough to leave Pleasance’s feet — 
quite shapely feet, though encased in thick- 
soled leather boots, such as boys- wear — 
room to walk with perfect freedom. 

She wore a white apron, as it was even- 
ing, and Pleasance had a morning (al- 
beit a working) gown, and an afternoon or 
evening wear, as duly assumed as any 
duchess changes her cachmere for her 
crépe-de-chine. Pleasance being no ancho- 
rite, and having no austere desire to disfig- 
ure herself, but on the contrary a perfectly 
natural, and, in her case, artistic longing 
to make herself look as well as possible, 
had substituted for her heavy shroudin 
linen apron, with its bib, a little roun 
white apron of soft muslin. 

Her gown was finished by a collar and 
cuffs of the same muslin, but she wore no 
brooch, mock or real. Her collar as well 
as cuffs was fastened by white buttons. 

Her hair —a deep black brown — was 
still drawn back from the forehead, against 
which it formed a wavy, dusky line, the 
duskiness softened here and there only, 
where the soft young hair showed upon 
the skin, with a hazel-nut tint, and was 
plaited into close coils behind. Partly 
covering the coils, and coming down ina lit- 
tle peak in front, was a little veritable mus- 
lin cap, with a narrow-frilled, lace-edged 
border, which did not outline the face, but 
after approaching the forehead ran back 
in two full flowing white lines above the 
ears. The cap had no strings and no rib- 
ands, and was fastened on the head by no 
gilded or silvered skewers, but by invisi- 
ble pins. The cap itself, which, if Pleas- 
ance wore it as a badge of inferior station, 
she somehow felt was also a badge of 
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womanhood, was all but invisible on the 
—— occasion, for it was under a sun-, 

nnet big enough to shade the face with- 
out impeding the view. 

Pleasance’s hands were bare and brown, 
but they were neither large nor rough, as 
she held in one of them a tuft of the ox- 
eyed daisy which she had pulled in her 
walk. In this dress, in which an ordinary 
woman would have been _ insignificant, 
Pleasance was a tall, handsome young 
woman, with an unconscious stateliness in 
her simplicity. 

The life not only in the country, but en- 
gaged in manual labour, always whole- 
some, and sometimes in open air, never 
too much for her strength so as to crush 
or to brutalize her, had done something for 
both mind and body, something which no 
other life would have been likely to effect. 

Had she continued at school, and with 
free command of books, shut out from all 
save school-life, she would have almost 
certainly become studious and_ bookish, 
with rounding shoulders and _ hollowing 
chest, and the tendency to sallowness in 
her complexion fully developed. 

As it was, she had grown up in compar- 
ative abstinence so far as books were con- 
cerned ; in solitude, yet in close contact 
with life in its most practical aspects; 
original and independent without being 
eccentric in mind; straight and firm in 
body, while losing her angularity, with 
freely-expanded chest and well-rounded 
limbs. Her muddy complexion had 
cleared into a pale brown, which, when 
the red blood tinged it, kindled into soft, 
yet pure and noble warmth, like that of 
the sunset, and before which all pink and 
white hues paled and grew sickly. 

Her mouth had lost its wavering, un- 
decided lines, and grown steady in its 
serenity. The contour of her face was 
still a fine oval, with the curve of the chin 
perfect. But her hazel-grey eyes —and 
here was the defect of her face — had not 
in their depth and clearness escaped from 
the shortsightedness which had threat- 
ened them when she was a girl of thir- 
teen. 

Pleasance had grown up unquestionably 
short-sighted, and that she might not go 
through the world at a great disadvantage, 
had, on one of her occasional visits to 
Cheam with Mrs. Balls, bought a pair of 
spectacles, put them on with great satis- 
faction, and frequently wore them. Thus 
Pleasance’s eyes were often to be seen 
looking out of windows. 

Strange to say, though the act of put- 
ting on spectacles would seem to be a sim- 
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ple act, arguing even an absence of per- 
sonal vanity in the doer, it was viewed b 

Pleasance’s_ village companions wit 

reater disfavour than any act of hers 
rom the time of her coming to Saxford. 
It was regarded as very conceited, and a 
decided attempt, while pretending fellow- 
ship, to establish a difference between 
herself and the other girls. 

Who ever saw a girl at a cheese-tub, or 
cooking a dinner, or hoeing in the fields, 
with spectacles? An old needlewoman, 
whose sight was failing, and who had to 
earn her daily bread by fine stitching, or a 
grandfather who was sufficiently well-off 
to have leisure in his age, and was schol- 
arly enough to read a chapter in his Bible, 
might wear spectacles, but that was quite 
a different thing. 

“But you might have them if you 
wanted them?” represented Pleasance. 
“ Spectacles are not expensive, and I am 
_ they are not ornamental, only use- 
ul. 

The notion that there was assumption 
in wearing spectacles remained as rooted 
as ever, in spite of all that Pleasance 
could say to the contrary, and she had to 
sustain many a ae from the plain-spoken 
natives of Saxford, and to make up her 
mind to bear the nickname of “ Madam,” 
ina place given to nicknames. She had 
to pay the penalty of having specially 
offended against oie opinion, as well as 
to take her share of the conversational 
buffets which were always freely be- 
stowed in Saxford. 

But Pleasance had so far ceased to be 
an outsider that she could not only go and 
come unmolested, but was treated to a 
measure of cordiality as one of the vil- 
lagers themselves. She was no longer 
stared at and jostled. She was hailed 
freely, and asked —if she happened to 
wear a new gown or hat, or had worn one 
on the last Sunday at church — where she 
had bought it and what it had cost. In 
addition, she was applied to with some 
confidence to recommend this or. that 
younger girl to a place among Mrs. Balls’s 
workers, or to get Mrs. Balls to contribute 
her aid to this or that case of sickness 
and consequently poverty, among the 
improvident inhabitants. Pleasance was 
bound, on this occasion, to pay a visit to 
a girl who was regarded, according to the 
loose criterion of the villagers, as her 
great friend, and who was indeed Pleas 
ance’s nearest approach to a friend, during 
those six past years, after she had| been 
robbed of her second self in her |\sister 
Anne. 
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This friend was one of the Blennerhas- 
sets —the smith’s family—in their own 
way personages in the village. But Lizzie 
and her brother Clem formed exceptions to 
the other Blennerhassets, and instead of 
being looked up to and envied, had been 
marked out for pity, which passed easily 
into contempt and ridicule. 

The friendship between Pleasance and 
Lizzie Blennerhasset owed its commence- 
ment largely to Lizzie’s cousin Long Dick, 
who worked at the manor, and who gave 
it as his opinion that Pleasance Hatton 
was “a rare good and clever mawther.” 
The words sunk into the heart of Lizzie, 
who had worshipped her cousin Dick ever 
since he had saved her life, at the time 
her lameness was incurred, when he, a 
mere “wambling” boy of sixteen, at the 
risk of his own life, carried her, a child, 
down the ladder, which gave way under 
his tread, and out of the old smithy, after 
it had caught fire and was burning down 
to the bare walls. 

Lizzie had watched and followed Pleas- 
ance. Lizzie had even tried to soften her 
own uncouth manners, and to acquire 
something of the other girl’s gentle bear- 
ing, in order to suit the alliance. 

Pleasance was touched and flattered, by 
having inadvertently won an adherent, to 
whom she was an object of desire, and 
set herself to be good to Lizzie Blenner- 
hasset, and to return her homage by acts 
of kindness. As the intercourse extended 
over years, during which Lizzie was in- 
duced to cultivate Pleasance’s acquaint- 
ance more and more sedulously, a share of 
Pleasance’s refinement extended insensi- 
bly to Lizzie, cut off as she was from many 
occupations and amusements of the other 
girls who undervalued her for her infirm- 
ity; and while this reflected refinement 
tended in turn to disqualify Lizzie from 
mixing on such an equality as she could 
command with her sisters and immediate 
neighbours, it necessarily drew her more 
closely to Pleasance. 

Pleasance was tolerably certain of find- 
ing Lizzie alone, or at most with her 
brother Clem for her companion in the 
smithy house at this hour, since Long 
Dick, Lizzie’s cousin and idol, was too 
shy as yet, too conscious of his own de- 
ficiencies and her advantages not to hold 
himself aloof from such encounters with 
Pleasance as were not provoked by a fel- 
lowship in labour at the manor, where 
Dick was at last engaged as_ principal 
man. 

Indeed, if one wanted to seek the inhab- 
itants of Saxford after working-hours, the 
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place ot to find them was in their own 
houses, for never was there such sociality 
or such absence of privacy as existed in 
the village. 

All day long, and particularly towards 
evening, everybody about the place entered 
into his or her neighbour’s doorway — the 
door always standing conveniently wide 
open, or on the latch —and penetrating 
into the centre of the household gods, 
took up a post there, to recount his or her 
day’s adventure, or to hear the neighbour’s 
without a thought of intrusion. In addi- 
tion great unpremeditated gatherings were 
constantly occurring at different houses. 

No amount of wrangling which was prev- 
alent, nothing save the most deadly feuds, 
interfered with this monadic, yet gregari- 
ous custom. The natives spent their time 
like the Athenians of old — if not in hear- 
ing some new thing, in discussing with 
unwearied relish what was already familiar 
to them. The utter absence of any other 
mental aliment than gossip supplied, was, 
doubtless, at the bottom of the gregari- 
ousness. 

One result of this easy, promiscuous, 
and never-ending system of visiting, in 
the women’s case, was complete idleness 
unless from compulsory work, and from 
play of the tongue, which produced an 
amount of slatternliness that attempts at 
Sunday finery served to intermit, not to 
repair. 

The Blennerhassets were particularly 
well situated for that chief business of 
Saxford, to retail and animadvert on the 
events of the day. The smithy, which 
was in itself a village centre, stood next 
the village inn and alehouse, the Brown 
Cow, another centre. Perhaps affected 
by situation, Smith Blennerhasset and his 
wife formed respective heads in the male 
and female lines of gadding and gossip, 
who were never to be seen at the forge 
or the fireside, unless urgent necessity or 
the presence of neighbours called for 
their attendance. They did not need to 
stray very far, as in the bar of the 
Brown Cow they generally met with all 
which husband and wife required. This 
did not imply that either gave himself or 
herself up to the liquors to be found 
there. Smith Blennerhasset could take 
his glass like a man, or a smith, and. for 
the good of the house was wont to have 
ale or gin and water before him —drinks 
which did not act powerfully on his squat, 
stalwart frame. But Mrs. Blennerhasset 
really lived and throve on gossip and bad 
tea alone. She was as sober a woman in 
other respects as her friend Mrs. Morse, 
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who was not the typical hearty hostess, 
fit pendant to Host Morse, a rattling, rol- 
licking giant of a man, but a little quiet, 
sly woman, with an insatiable maw for the 
gossip she imbibed, but never seemed to 
disgorge, and who took pride in her inno- 
cence and ignorance of any riot which oc- 
curred under her very nose at the bar of 
the Brown Cow. 

Kitty and Nancy Blennerhasset, with 
Lizzie, all the daughters of the house who 
remained unmarried, and who worked — 
now at the manor in the milk-season — 
now on the fields in the spring and early 
summer — and now assisted Mrs. Morse 
in the depth of the winter, had their own 
circle of visiting, beginning and ending, 
like their father’s and mother’s, in the 
stir and agreeable variety of the Brown 
Cow. 

Pleasance entered by an open door into 
the front kitchen of the smithy, with its 
evidences of sluttish plenty. She found, 
as usual, the substantial remnants of the 
two last meals, with the dust-heaped 
hearth, and the littered chairs, left to the 
guardianship of the purring cat, that rose 
and rubbed itself against Pleasance with 
a friendly greeting. She knew where to 
seek Lizzie in a garret room, which served 
at once as her bed-chamber and _ work- 
room. Lizzie, who had grown up in a 
state of idleness, bemoaning her misfor- 
tune in being lame and sickly, and wag- 
ging her tongue with the strongest, had in 
the end, after qualifying herself by three 
months’ apprenticeship at Cheam, taken 
to dressmaking, fortified in the application 
which the effort required by the greater 
independence secured to her from her 
earnings, and above all by the approba- 
tion of her cousin, Long Dick, and her 
friend Pleasance. 

Lizzie, sitting on the single chair at the 
little table, laden with her very ordinary 
materials, and patterns, and with the flood 
of mellow light from the skylight above her, 
pouring down upon her and her surround- 
ings, was still as pale, freckled, and lame 
as when Pleasance first made her ac- 
quaintance ; but she was no longer either 
in dirt or disorder, or flaunting in cheap 
finery like her sisters. 

Her calicot gown was almost as neat as 
Pleasance’s, while it was gayer, and a 
great deal smarter in flounces and frills, 
which served as the young dressmaker’s 
sign and certificate to her public of the 
village. 

Lizzie was wanting entirely in the blow- 
zy comeliness of her sisters, and was the 
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poor little creature they thought her, yet 
she was not without some womanly charm, 
She had blue eyes like her cousin Dick’s, 
while her hair was several shades fairer 
than his, and was carefully dressed over 
rolls—a less objectionable fashion for 
women of every degree, than the deform- 
ing chignon—to display its soft luxuri- 
ance. Her smile was the only other at- 
traction which she possessed, but it took 
one by surprise, and it was for Lizzie’s 
special friends so beseechingly sweet, 
that its sweetness seemed to enter into 
the very soul, and take it captive in a kind 
of lowly triumph. 

“1’m main glad to see you, Pleasance,” 
said Lizzie, rising to give her friend her 
chair. 

“Keep your seat, Lizzie,” said Pleas- 
ance. 

But no, Lizzie said she was tired and 
stiff with sitting in that chair, and if Pleas- 
ance would take it, she would hoist her- 
self on the table, and find a rest in a 
change of position. 

“Come out for a stroll, Lizzie, after I 
have told you what Mrs. Balls says,” 
said Pleasance, alluding to a piece of pat- 
ronage which Mrs. Balls was bestowing 
upon the dressmaker, “the air and the 
sky are so fine to-night.” 

“Thankee, Pleasance, I can’t, I ’a to 
finish this gown for our Kitty, as she would 
be in a fine way if it were not done by Sat- 
urday night, since she pays me honest out 
of her wages; not but I might lay it aside, 
for an hour, but I ’a promised Clem to be 
ready to give him his supper, he’s been 
all the road to Cheam since father left the 
smithy carly, for strings to serve to scrape 
upon, and I a’most think Dick may come 
here afore he looks in at the beanfeast. 
Hindshaw’s, the Cheam brewer’s, men are 
holding a beanfeast next door, and the 
rest, and all the village are helping at it.” 

Pleasance had neard the sounds of more 
than ordinary joviality, which, even as 
Lizzie spoke, were borne in at the win- 
dows in snatches of song, stamps of feet, 
and bursts of cheering. 

“*Mrs. Morse axed me to step in when 
my work was done,” said Lizzie; “ but I 
should be of no use and get knocked 
about in a throng, and I had promised 
Clem. I ’amost thought, too, Dick might 
be here — not to say you, Pleasance, for I 
judged Mrs. Balls had given me all the 
directions when I were up. Has she 
altered her mind about the riband bindin’, 
or what?” 

Pleasance delivered her errand, and sat 
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and chatted with Lizzie hoisted on the 
table, pushing her idle needle through her 
yellow hair as if to sharpen it. 

Pleasance told Lizzie how many cheeses 
had been made that day, and during the 
previous week; how one cow had sudden- 
ly ceased to give milk, with Mrs. Balls’s 
concern for the disaster and the efforts to 
remedy it; and how Pleasance’s earliest 
brood of chickens were fit for the poul- 
terer’s cart from Cheam —to her sorrow, 
while her last had come out to an egy, 
and she had recovered one little weak 
bird which she had found all but dead 
after yesterday’s rain. Lizzie told Pleas- 
ance of this beanfeast, which threatened 
to be riotous; of little Luke Simms who 
had been lost, and all the village turned 
up by his distracted mother, when the boy 
had only crept on board a barge, up near 
the Broad, and taken a trip in it as far as 
Applethorpe and back again; and about 
Mrs. Grayling’s pig which had been killed 
that morning, and was fatter than the 
Blennerhassets’, though Lizzie could 
hardly believe it. 

Pleasance was interested in it, pig and 
all. Humanity accommodates itself to its 
surroundings. In other circumstances 
she might have been engrossed with an 
Eton boy’s voyage in his water-lily of a 
punt, or the worthy death of a gallant 
racer; and so she was not inconsistently 
taken up with little Luke Simms’s trip, 
and Mrs. Grayling’s pig displaying after 
death its honourable layers of fat. There 
are some, and these not the worst speci- 
mens of humanity, whose sympathies are 
wide and unfailing for all in which hu- 
manity is concerned. 

“I’m afraid Dick ain’t comin’, after 
all,” remarked Lizzie, innocently and rather 
disconsolately, after a pause. “I hope he 
ain’t taken with any of them Cheam women 
that comes to the feast — a bold, low set, 
wuss’n our village gals. 1 could not abide 
that, Pleasance, I could bear to give him 
up to the likes of you, but not to they.” 

Pleasance laughed without either emo- 
tion or offence. “ Dick will please him- 
self, and I would leave him to do it, if I 
were you, Lizzie. But here comes Clem.” 

A heavy foot sounded below, and a call 
of “Liz, 1 be comed home,” summoned 
the girls down-stairs. 

Clem Blennerhasset, three years Lizzie’s 
junior, was a thick-set lad of seventeen, 
and hada round, red face marked with 
small-pox. 

It was not for any physical flaw that 
Clem, like Lizzie, was disparaged and set 
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aside by his family and their associates, . 
to the degree that he had voluntarily ab- 
sented himself from the beanfeast. It 
was for what they regarded asa mental 
infirmity. 

Clem worked with his father in the 
smithy, and did a good day’s work, ap- 
pearing at the end of it with his face, bare 
neck, and arms grimy as those of a young 
cyclops. But he had cleaned himself this 
afternoon for his long walk to and from 
Cheam, and showed himself a heavy, 
good-humoured-looking lad in fresh mole- 
skins. 

“Have you got what you wanted, 
Clem?” inquired Pleasance, “ will you be 
able for practice now?” 

“Wool, I hope so,” answered the lad, 
drawing a long breath, “I was kinder 
cleaned-out, and left like the ’talian chap 
to go at it on one string.” 

“Go at your wittles just now, Clem,” 
his sister recommended him, as she cleared 
a place for him, placed a huge lump of 
Suffolk dumpling before him, and flanked 
it with a mug of ale, “ for I must get back 
“A my seam, and not lose what light’s 
eft.” 

Clem went at his victuals with the hearti- 
ness of a hungry country lad, who holds 
his knife and fork close to the haft, and 
plunges them horizontally into his food, 
while he does not trouble himself with the 
ceremony of wiping off the froth which a 
deep draught of the ale leaves on his 
thirsty lips. 

But when the lad had finished his meal, 
in place of stretching his tired limbs and 
falling fast asleep, or winding up with the 
consolation of a pipe, like his elders, he 
stamped up-stairs after the girls had re- 
tired to a den of his own in the other end 
of the loft, whence sundry squeakings and 
squealings issued for the next ten minutes. 

At the end of the time, Clem marched 
into Lizzie’s room with a battered fiddle 
beneath his chin, a bow in his right hand, 
a roll of yellow music in his left. His 
whole physiognomy was now transmogri- 
fied and iiluminated, so that whereas he 
had been before but a country bumpkin, he 
was now a born artist, with the fire of art 
flushing his chubby cheeks, and glimmer- 
ing in his small eyes, and the nobility of 
art dignifying his boyish, rustic person. 

Clem Blennerhasset had first given indi 
cation of a soul for music by whistling in 
emulation of the larks and of his cousin 
Dick, as soon as Clem could speak. Very 
little notice was taken of these indications 
till Mr. Fennel, the vicar; whose wife was 
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musical, substituted boys for youns ly educated country boys, in that he was 


women in the choir of the little church, 
and caught Clem as a great prize. 

The next stage in the development of 
Clem’s gift was his having spent some 
years of fis boyhood with a grandfather in 
Cheam, where there were such things and 
persons as fiddles and fiddlers. These 
the boy ran after day and night, not caring 
that the irresistible inclination took him 
into strange company, and exposed him 
to frequent punishment for his vagabond 
tastes. He was so full of one object, that 
he did not incur worse punishment by 
contamination from the associations into 
which he was thrown. 

At last some poorest prodigal of a mu- 
sician who had drifted to Cheam, and 
who had yet something of the true musi- 
cian and old maestro in him, recognized 
and welcomed the fellow-feeling in the 
boy, and gave him some lessons, which 
Clem never forgot after he was recalled to 
Saxford and put to blow smith’s instead 
of organ bellows, and to grow up to his 
father’s craft. 

The Cheam musician had ended his 
first course of lessons by generously pre- 
senting Clem with his worst violin, which 
the boy had borne home with him asa 
priceless treasure. 

Every moment of spare time Clement 
devoted to this violin, and every penny he 
could call his own he hoarded for strings, 
or to enable him when he was older to 
start for Cheam on his holidays and half- 
holidays, to get fresh instructions from 
his master, who died at last, to Clem’s 
great if not disinterested regret, which 
was much softened by the widow’s giving 
her late husband’s pupil a pile of old copied 
music which she did not know how to dis- 
pose of elsewhere. 

After the violin, this music was Clem’s 
wealth. He could read it, though he could 
barely read a printed book, and it opened 
to him a wide range of knowledge and 
delight, since the dead musician’s reper- 
toire included scraps, not only of Balfe’s, 
Bishop’s, and Arne’s, but of great foreign 
musicians of every shade and school, from 
Spohr to Rossini, and from Haydn to the 
old murdered Italian Stradella. 

In the glorious world which the crooked 
scores of the faded and torn manuscript 
was opening up to Clem Blennerhasset, 
he was a new creature, eager, enthusias- 
tic, inspired; while in the old world of 
the smith’s shop, and the village life of 
Saxford, he was but a lout of a boy, so 
much the duller, even, than other scarce- 





subject to absent-mindedness. 

In this pursuit of music Clem had been 
largely, and since the death of his musical 
patron, nearly altogether, without sympa- 
thy. His own people and his fellow-vil- 
lagers regarded his musical propensities 
as a craze for which his father, the smith, 
who was somewhat of a bully, would have 
unquestionably tried “a hiding” as an 
effectual remedy, had the lad ever pro- 
voked him by neglecting his proper busi- 
ness inthe smithy. But young Clem was 
a docile, though not a bright, apprentice, 
and promised with his hereditary strength 
to prove a fair workman, so that his father 
submitted to swallow the mortification of 
having his only son cat-witted. 

Even Lizzie, who had no musical ear, 
though she could listen complacently to 
her cousin Dick’s singing at the pitch of 
his manly voice, “ My young man the wag- 
goner,” and “ Nancy is a-comin’,” had no 
more sympathy with Clem than the com- 
men cause which the two made together 
as stay-at-homes and aliens in the family. 

Pleasance Hatton had more knowledge 
and still more love for music. She had 
helped Clem when he had only borrowed 
sheets to play from, by copying the score 
for him, she counted it a treat to hear him 
play the airs, some of which brought back 
to her echoes from the pianos in Miss 
Cayley’s school, and Miss Smith’s appre- 
ciation of Clementi. Still her spark of 
genius was not kindled at the flame of 
music. 

These were purely accidental and arbi- 
trary circumstances which made a trio of 
Clem and Lizzie Blennerhasset and Pleas- 
ance Hatton; notwithstanding, the union 
existed, and was doing its work in mould- 
ing the lad and the girls, and their respect- 
ive lives. 

Clem did not despise Pleasance and 
Lizzie as an audience. He played with a 
will, not only his “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
and “ Robin Adair,” but more ambitious 
violin parts in symphonies and concertos, 
the combined and perfect whole of which 
the lad had never heard, and was not 
likely ever to hear. 

“If you would play tunes as a body 
could dance to, Clem,” said Lizzie, “ you 
might carry in your fiddle to the Cow, and 
have the whole feast waiting on your bow.” 

“ Not as I knows on,” answered Clem. 
“Didn’t I go for to play at one of their 
harvest-homes, and ’ouldn’t the tramp 
of their hoofs ’a drowned a big drum? 
weren’t my fiddle all but broke to splinters 
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in a row atween Bill Morse and Neddy 
Nobs?” 

“Play to us, Clem,” said Pleasance, 
“play your favourites, I know they match 
with the midsummer’s night that poets 
and musicians have been so fond of; if 
we can Only enter into the music igno- 
rantly, at least we'll not stamp the sound 
out of hearing, or risk its source either in 
your brains or your fiddle.” 

Clem’s airs, though she had no name 
for them, lingered in Pleasance’s ears and 
blended with the evening breeze as she 
walked home safely, before the beanfeast 
was over, when the rose of the sky had 
died out from faint salmon colour and buff 
to pale amber, and when its blue was deep- 
ening into purple. 


CHAPTER X. 
LONG DICK AND HIS SUIT. 


Lone Dick —a giant, as his name im- 
plied — was an orphan nephew of .the 
Blennerhassets who had been reared in 
the smith’s house, where, however, he had 
never held the orphan child’s convention- 
ally cuffed and forlorn position. This fact 
did not proceed so much from exceptional 
virtue on the part of the smith and his 
wife, as from the circumstance that Dick’s 
physical strength, always highly prized by 
a handicraftsman, and his independence of 
character had been early developed. He 
had never been a burden in his kinsman’s 
house ; he had soon asserted his right to 
amind of his own, and without having in- 
herited his uncle’s bullying propensities, 
he had not been slow to indicate that he 
did not understand being bullied, and 
would not only take his own way if it were 
proved a right way, but would help other 
people to get theirs, and prevent the world 
in general from being put upon. 

Dick had not stuck to his uncle’s elbow, 
or evinced any inclination to succeed him 
in the smithy, which should be little Clem’s 
place ; and the lad’s sturdy self-reliance 
and indifference to his friends’ patronage 
had no doubt impressed them and contrib- 
uted to their respect for him. 

Dick had gone about to shape “a way 
of doing,” the poor man’s expression for a 
career, to suit himself, and if he had been 
alittle erratic in the shaping, and had tried 
more than one way, it was not from fickle- 
ness and failure, he from a love of mas- 
tering all. 

Dick had worked with his uncle in the 
smithy, he had been a waggoner, he had 
tven taken a trip in one of the Cheam 
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country, in the land and its products, had 
finally caused him to aim at being an un- 
der-bailiff, and he had so far succeeded in 
his aim, that he was in his twenty-seventh 
year head man under Squire Lockwood’s 
bailiff at the manor. 

Dick was six feet high, and broad in 
proportion, with hair verging on tawni- 
ness, blue eyes, massive features, including 
a massive jaw, and an arm and hand that 
would go as far towards felling an ox as 
any mere man’s arm and hand would go, 
to accomplishing that often-quoted feat. 

The one dream of Dick Blennerhasset’s 
life, since he had worked at the manor, 
was Pleasance Hatton. He might have 
had his fancy tickled previously by “ Mrs. 
Balls’s gal,” who had been partly born and 
reared among gentlefolks, though she had 
descended to his rank, and who was like, 
and yet so unlike, the other girls; but the 
close contact occasioned by his work on 
the manor, where, although he did not 
take his meals in Mrs. Balls’s kitchen, he 
was constantly seeing Pleasance in the 
court and garden,and yard, or having her 
under his charge when she took a turn 
with the other young women at the sprin 
and early-summer work in the fields, did 
his business thoroughly. 

It was not that Dick thought himself a 
match for Pleasance; she might descend 
as she chose, and work under him every 
day of her life; love sharpened his eyes, 
and lent him imagination to see that there 
were invisible barriers between him and 
Pleasance, which, for all her simple pleas- 
antness and apparent unconsciousness of 
these barriers, he would never probably be 
able to surmount. 

Long Dick’s love for Pleasance was a 
half-despairing love, very nearly as des- 
perate as his cousin Lizzie’s love for him, 
and in its despair it did not always have a 
beneficial effect on his character. 

For the most part it did him good. It 
supplied him in his somewhat stolid ma- 
terialism with an ideal which he could at 
least dimly see, and crave after. It taught 
him the grand lesson of humility, as he 
approached Pleasance with reverence in 
his devotion. It forced on him, though it 
might be to his chagrin and disgust, a 
sense of his own defects. It induced him 
to labour painfully at self-improvement, 
whether it were in what went sorely against 
the grain, by his becoming a “scholard” 
at the vicar’s night-school ; or whether the 
self-improvement took a form far less anti- 
pathetic to Long Dick — namely, the em- 





ships to Gothenburg; but his love of the 


ploying of his powers in the best market, 
and the husbanding the disposal of his 
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wages, so that he might become early a 
man of substance in his rank. 

But these efforts required some amount 
of hope to stimulate and brace the com- 
batant ; and sometimes Dick lost hope al- 
together. Then, as bya reaction, he would 

lunge into the excesses of his kind, and 

e far more left to himself and wilder than 
he would have been had he never known 
Pleasance Hatton. 

But these ugly episodes in Dick’s his- 
tory were never regarded by himself and 
his class as instances of grave moral de- 
clension, or as permanent stains on his 
character. It was only Long Dick “ gone 
on the spree,” like most of his neigh- 
bours, and it is to be feared the larger 
proportion of them liked him the better 
for the fellow-weakness implied in the de- 
linquency. 

The whole of Saxford and the manor 
were perfectly aware of Long Dick’s being 
“uncommon sweet on Pleasance Hatton 
up at the manor.” For that matter few 
deeds were done, or feelings that could be 
comprehended were entertained, in Sax- 
ford, which remained hidden and secret. 
Saxford knew more than the bare exist- 
ence of Long Dick’s passion; it was tol- 
erably acquainted with every phase of it, 
end strongly inclined to jeer at the bash- 
fulness which came over Dick, and at the 
faint heart with which he approached his 
fair lady. 

Pleasance Hatton might be very well, 
but the Saxford folk took her at her word 
when they reckoned her as one of them- 
selves, and why should not she be made 
up to by a proper young man, the best 
workman at more than one craft? Long 
Dick was as good a wielder of the hammer 
as Smith Blennerhasset. He was equally 
good as a waggoner, as a drawer of a fur- 
row, as a builder of a stack, and judge and 
keeper of cattle. He was one who could 
walk, or run, or whistle, or box for his own 
hand or for a wager with any man in the 
parish. Long Dick was a man who was 
the pride and the credit of the place, and 
hed nothing against him except that my 
jady’s self, “ Madam,” no less, had it in 
her power to cause him to forget himself, 
and send him on the rove for a day or a 
couple of days at a time. If that were 
not a feather in her cap, it was no beam in 
his eye. 

What was known to all, was, without 
fail, known to Pleasance, and, however she 
might take it, she agreed so far with her 
neighbours that there was no degradation 
in Long Dick’s suit. 

Becoming one of the people had been 
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no make-believe or play.cn Pleasance’s 
part. She had adopted Long Dick’s grade 
with such a will that she did not desire to 
remember any other. _In weighing the 
virtues and vices of that class with those 
of other classes, she could not, after the 
blow and the recoil that had parted her 
from her own old antecedents, think that 
the working-class stood lowest in the list 
that was to be judged. At least it was 
her class now; other classes in rejecting 
her and Anne by Mrs. Wyndham, and in 
condemning Anne to die, had cast her out 
forever. They were not for her. She 
would work with working people. She 
would share their homely lives, and be 
one in their ranks — which after a little 
trouble to prove to the members that one 
was no interloper or spy, were open to all, 
gentle or rude, saint or sinner — till death 
— prepare for her new conditions of 
eing. 

It has been shown more than once in 
this and in other generations, that one 
effect of high civilization, with its confin- 
ing network of conflicting obligations, and 
its artificial atmosphere, has been the pas- 
sionate rebound by which, here and there, 
one man among thousands of men has, 
without any morbid taste for vice, torn the 
bonds, cast behind him the forms, and 
gone back to cleave as for dear life to 
society in its primitive elements — involv- 
ing the necessity of labour and hardship, 
and the strange, simple company which 
poverty implies. 

Women who have never been disturbed 
in their cradles of luxury have felt this 
longing also, else the story of the young 
princess of Saxony, who pined for the 
vagrancy of treading on the foot-bridge in 
her father’s capital along with burgher and 
peasant, lies. 

To an innocent woman who had suf- 
fered keenly from the effects of a wrong 
inflicted by worldly hands, humble, un- 





sophisticated life in its breadth and its 
strong issues could offer a powerful at 
traction. 

The plain simple bonds which attached 
Pleasance to her chosen fellows, the sense 
that she was not only one of them, but 
was of use to her brothers and sisters, 
were dear to her. She shrank with an 
unconquerable repugnance from a more 
complicated and artificial life. She would 
now have difficulty in complying with laws 
she might condemn and scorn. She 
could not any longer be at home, and 
couid confer no benefit in a state of so- 
ciety with regard to which she would feel 





herself a burden, and from which there 
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might be such another violent disruption 
eo broken Anne’s heart and cost her 
life. 

“Those who are down need fear no 
fall,” and chiming in with the wise humil- 
ity of the song, was Pleasance’s proud 
calculation of the worth of humanity it- 
self, in which the humanity was the ques- 
tion, and all adjuncts of rank and position 
were but accidents of circumstance. 

With these views, any notion that she 
was not really one with her neighbours, 
that—after all the persistent determina- 
tion with which she had sought to grow 
up or down to, and accommodate herself 
to them, in every right essential — she 
still remained isolated from them, was a 
distress to Pleasance. She would, strive 
against the conviction — from which, how- 
ever, she could not always and altogether 
escape, so that a sense of loneliness in the 
present, and a fear of greater loneliness in 
the future, occasionally weighed upon her 
in midst of her contentment, and haunted 
her with dread. 

But Pleasance was no mock working- 
woman to be aggrieved and affronted by 
Long Dick’s wooing. It did not take her 
by storm; it did not carry her away. Still 
it would be altogether untrue to say that 
it did not touch her, while she regarded it 
and her suitor half with a thrill of maid- 
enly agitation, half with the intent sympa- 
thetic interest which belonged to her char- 
acter. 

Pleasance had been slenderly endowed 
with worldliness to begin with. She had 
been shaken free from her old world, and 
the studies, which were all that she re- 
tained of it, save what was part of herself, 
were in those regions of higher wisdom 
and romance in which worldliness has 
little place. There is the highest sense, 
but there is very little worldliness in the 
writings of Shakespeare and Sir Walter 
Scott, while it sounds like profanation to 
say that there is no worldliness in the 
Bible. 

These were what were left of Pleasance’s 
teachers, and one of the effects which they 
had upon her was to make her incapable 
of contracting the least soil of the vulgar 
and sordid worldliness of such people as 
the Blennerhassets and Morses, or even 
Mrs. Balls. 

Pleasance was as entirely separated 
from her early associations as was the 
knight, Sir Hildebrand, shut up by the 
machinations of Kihleborn on the island, 
with the fisherman and his wife and the 
changeling Undine. She was keenly sus- 
ceptible to many of Long Dick’s gifts and 
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good qualities. Like most clever women, 
in whose cleverness imagination prepon- 
deyates, she had even an exaggerated ad- 
miration of physical strength and beauty. 
She valued Dick Blennerhasset for his 
fine person with its native power, the no- 
yp | of which no clumsiness or absence 
of drawing-room or dancing-school graces 
could deprive him; and she never valued 
Dick’s handsome athletic figure more than 
when he was hard at work, tossing hay, or 
breaking horses, or washing sheep. She 
did miss something, while she was angry 
with herself for missing it, when Dick was 
in his Sunday clothes, with a straw in his 
mouth, or twirling a flower in his fingers, 
but when hard at work he was a model of 
a fine-looking strong man. She liked what 
she knew of the independence of Dick’s 
career, she liked his industry and honesty. 

There was common ground between 
them in their love of country things, and, 
above all, of animals; perhaps there was 
still more that was common than what was 
foreign between them. Pleasance liked 
the good feeling, and even the delicacy, of 
Dick’s bearing to Lizzie Blennerhasset; 
nay, she liked Dick’s bearing towards her- 
self. She was affected by the respectful 
distance at which he stood from her, by 
the lowliness of his offerings of young 
birds, and of flower-seeds for her garden 
brought from Cheam, of nuts of his own 
gathering, and trout of his own catching. 
She could value his struggles and sacri- 
fices on her account, his forsaking the bar 
of the Brown Cow for the vicar’s school- 
room, his sitting on a bench in a half-lit 
room among lads most of them half-a- 
dozen years younger than himself, striv- 
ing, till the sweat-drops stood on his fore- 
head, to make a “scholard” of himself for 
her sake. This was something like love, 
even more like it than the free-handed 
fellow’s pinching and saving in order to 
make a purse which should enable him to 
offer her a better house-place and a greater 
assurance of comfort than was the portion 
of most village girls when they wedded. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE PESSIMIST’S VIEW OF LIFE. 


From the point of view of what is called 
a healthy common sense all enquiry into 
the worth of human life doubtless seems 
unnecessary and even ridiculous. Men in 
possession of a fair amount of health and 
fully occupied in some interesting mode 
of activity will always take for granted 
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that the aims of life are worthy of pursuit. 
In the case of the large majority of man- 
kind the staggering query: “Is it after 
all worth so much toil and fuss?” never 
suggests itself except perhaps in some 
brief intervals of sickness or depressing 
sorrow when activity is suddenly arrested 
and the object of wealth, fame, or luxuri- 
ous living recedes for an instant from the 
eager pursuer’s grasp. With a sufficiency 
of bodily and mental energy, and with an 
appropriate channel for this energy, peo- 
ple are always predisposed to think fa- 
vourably of life and its opportunities. In- 
deed, it is commonly supposed that a 
healthy mind is necessarily a sanguine 
one; and it may be said to be a kind of 
practical postulate of the normal and act- 
ively engaged mind that life is worth the 
living and that happiness is really attain- 
able. 

But out of this mass of busy, deeply in- 
terested minds there emerges now and 
again a spirit of another complexion, in- 
active, critical, and sceptical, only too well 
disposed to challenge the easily adopted 
assumption of the many. These eccentric 
persons, reflecting on men and their pur- 
suits, soon perceive that life is not always 
such a rosily-tinted object as the unthink- 
ing are apt to presuppose; with a keen 
vision for the dark shades and blemishes 
of earthly existence — which betrays the 
vigilant, skeptical intellect, and also per- 
haps the mind morbidly sensitive to pain- 
ful impressions —they speedily collect 
material for another and contrasted view 
of the world. Life as seen by these is no 
longer a fresh and beautiful garden 
stocked with fragrant flowers and luscious 
fruits, but rather a dreary desert waste 
where only hurtful plants abound and 
where nourishing and grateful growths are 
rare and hardly reached. Of such a tem- 
per are the harsh censors of morals who 
occasionally arraign society, the earnest, 
prophetic souls which tear the veil from 
an illusory national prosperity, the relig- 
ious teachers who seek to call men off 
from the vanity of the world, and the cyn- 
ical writers who care only to raise a laugh 
at their portraiture of life’s pretentious 
mummeries. 

Here, then, we have shadowed forth 
the two radically opposed forms of the 
Welt-anschauung, the hopeful optimistic 
belief in the sweetness and beauty of hu- 
man life, and the cheerless and despond- 
ing conviction of pessimism that Lfe is 
nothingness and vanity. Yet let it not be 
supposed that all who make it their spe- 
cial business to expose the hollowness 
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of much of the world’s so-called prosper- 
ity and gaiety are necessarily pessimists, 
All true reformers, however depressin; 

their eStimate of existing institutions and 
habits of life, must, it is obvious, have be- 
lieved in the possibility of something 
really desirable. Even Rousseau, who 
supposed modern social life to be one 
gigantic evil, ‘imagined that happiness 
might even now be reached if men would 
only throw off the shackles of civilized 
forms and return to the sweet simplicity 
of primitive life. So, too, our own un- 
sparing censor, Mr. Carlyle, with all his 
contempt for the shams of existence, owes 
his moral force to an invincible belief in 
a valid and satisfying, even though rather 
hazily conceived, reality. Religious lead- 
ers, again, cannot be called pessimists, 
for their firm persuasion that a truly sat- 
isfying existence is to be reached after the 
brief flutter of earthly life enables them to 
look hopefully on the world’s evils. Yet 
though not in the full sense pessimists 
these moral and religious teachers clearly 
set out from the pessimist’s starting- 
point. Like him they see first of all and 
most distinctly the huge evil of the world, 
and in this sense they strongly contrast 
with the undoubting happy spirits which 
go forth to life assured of its perennial 
bloom. 

Just as we find the optimistic and pes 
simistic temper of mind showing itself in 
different individuals of the same society 
and age, so we may see alternations of 
these moods among different societies 
and at different epochs in the same na- 
tional development. Among the _light- 
hearted races of southern Europe, for ex- 
ample, we do not find the severe and 
gloomy notions of life which have grown 
out of the brains of the hardy, deep 
searching Teutons of the north. So, too, 
we may notice that it is in the first flush 
of energetic national life, and in the glad 
season of national youth, such as that 
realized in the first ages of Greek civiliza- 
tion, that the brightest ideas of the world 
and its possibilities arise, whereas when 
action is no longer so full and a checkered 
history of success and-defeat lies behind, 
as in the latter period of the Roman Em- 
pire, doubts arise as to the genuineness 
of that life-gold which glitters from afar 
with so rich a lustre. 

An arrest of vigorous and engrossing 
activity, an impulse of critical reflection, 
such, then, are the conditivns of the birth 
of the first germinal form of the pessimistic 
theory of the world. But what, it will 
be asked, is the relation of this rudiment 
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pessimism to the highly complex and 
fully developed pessimism of modern 
Germany? No one who will read either 
Schopenhauer or his enthusiastic succes- 
sor Edward von Hartmann can fail to see 
that there is a very close connection be- 
tween the two varieties. Much of the 
outcry of these later writers against the 
hollowness of modern social life, with its 
lauded refinement and elegance, reads 
like the outpourings of much older teach- 
ers.* But apart from this emphatic at- 
tack of contemporary manners, the newer 
and “philosophic” pessimism may with 
reason be supposed to have an affinity 
with its non-speculative predecessor. For 
is it not the prodiéict of Germany, the land 
of the grave-minded, brooding, all-sifting 
Teutons, the land, too, of Heine the poet 
who has sung the great world-pain for all 
time? And though it may strike one as 
strange that this ungladdening interpreta- 
tion of life should continue to be accepted 
by so many Germans even now when their 
country is entering upon its recently won 
estate of national unity and political inde- 
pendence, it should be remembered that 
this strange gospel really took root in 
Germany before > al golden days, when 
sore disappointment, the result of long- 
deferred social hopes and aspirations, em- 
bittered the best hearts of Germany. , 

Philosophical pessimism thus clearly 
has one foot firmly planted on the old and 
stable ground of human nature, the queru- 
lous, protesting spirit with which in all 
ages man has faced the reality of the 
world’s evil when once clearly recognized. 
But as a philosophical system it has, of 
course, an independent basis as well; and 
of this we must now seek to give a brief 
account. 

The philosophic pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer and his followers is the distinct 
denial of the optimistic theory of the uni- 
verse laid down by Leibnitz in his theo- 
logical work, “ Essai de Théodicée.” This 
writer concluded that the Deity had out of 
a choice of an infinite number of possible 
worlds created this as the best, and in re- 
ply to the natural objection that the ex- 
istence of evil contradicts this supposition, 
he sought by a curious process of reason- 
ing to show that all evil is imperfection or 
negation, a necessary condition of the 
highest good. To this theory the German 
pessimists directly address themselves. 
Both Schopenhauer and Hartmann assert 
that evil and suffering are a positive thing; 

* This has been well pointed out by Dr. E. Pfleiderer 


in an interesting little account of modern pessimism 
(Der Moderne Pessimismus). 
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further, that the evil of the world greatly 
exceeds its good, and that consequently 
the existing universe is worse than no 
universe at all. The pessimist theory, 
then, does not teach as the word might 
suggest, that this world is the worst possi- 
ble, only that it is worse than none at all. 
It would be better, says the pessimist, to 
have no existence, than existence on such 
terms. So far Schopenhauer and his fol- 
lowers agree. But Hartmann has some- 
thing to add to his master’s theory. 
Though the existing world is worse than 
none at all, it is nevertheless the best pos- 
sible.as Leibnitz asserted. How can this 
be? Because every possible world is 
necessarily a bad one having a preponder- 
ance of suffering over enjoyment, and the 
existing one is the least bad, that is, the 
-— with the smallest possible excess of 
evil. ; 

We cannot here enter into a full consid- 
eration of the metaphysical basis on which 
the pessimists seek to place their concep- 
tion of the universe. Suffice it to say that 
both Schopenhauer and Hartmann look 
on the sustaining force or principle of all 
existence, material as well as mental, as 
will. Willis for them the one substance 
and the Divine Creator of the world, only 
it is not a concrete personal will, but a 
mysterious something which contains 
within itself an infinity of what are popu- 
larly called wills. It is the nature of all 
will to be restless, to crave to do some- 
thing, whether good or bad it recks not. 
Hence the evil of existence. Willinvolves 
misery in the very impulse of willing or 
desiring something, and since no number 
of successive objects attained bring more 
than a momentary satisfaction, this misery 
is ever recurring and inextinguishable. 
The insatiable greed of the all-embracing 
will is thus the prime source of human as 
of all other suffering. If only the will 
could be made to cease willing, existence 
would come to an end, and this is indeed 
the only conceivable solution of the prob- 
lem. Schopenhauer counsels men not 
to commit suicide, which is no denial of 
will, but to destroy their individual wills 
by a kind of ascetic discipline. Hartmann 
thinks it is not for the individual will to 
seek relief apart, but for all conscious wills 
at some future date to unite in a grand 
common act of self-annihilation. 

But enough of the metaphysical aspect 
of the question, which has but little inter- 
est for us in this place. If this were the 
whole of the new theory of pessimism, it 
would not call for our consideration in 
these pages. But happily for those to 
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whom subtle metaphysical reasonings are 
not very grateful, the philosophical pessi- 
mist condescends, as we have already 
remarked, to seek a support for his theory 
in the facts of human life, and here it may 
be possible for us to form an estimate of 
his doctrine. 

The pessimist’s view of life is a singu- 
larly clear one. He is satisfied that no- 
bedy is happy or can be so. The suppo- 
sition of happiness, he tells us, is a gross 
illusion, played off on us by the restless 
will which sustains our being, and which 
must have vent at all costs. Take, for 
example, the case of a man in fair health, 
with a sufficiency of material good, with 
family and friends about him, you will find 
even here no real happiness, only a con- 
stant aiming at something fresh, an influx 
of new desires after every successive at- 
tainment. And then what can be said as 
to the mass of mankind who are wanting 
in the first conditions of a pleasurable ex- 
istence, health and the means of livelihood ? 
Just consider, says Hartmann, the simple 
fact that the majority of men have to work 
a good part of their life for their bread, 
that is to say, to engage in what is essen- 
tially painful and repulsive, simply to avoid 
a greater evil. Just reflect, says Schopen- 
hauer, that all for which men toil so anx- 
iously and so painfully is the fleeting pos- 
session of the moment. 


The present is forever becoming the past ; 
the future is quite uncertain, and ever short. 
Thus is man’s life a constant lapse of the pres- 
ent into the dead past, a constant death... . 
Further, it is plain that our bodily life is but a 
continually checked process of dying, an ever 
postponed death. ... At length death must 
conquer ; for by the very fact of birth we are 
made over to him, and he is only playing a 
while with his prey before swallowing it. 


The radical evil of our life is ennui, 
which comes from the incurable restless- 
ness of the will. “Human life,” says 
Schopenhauer, “oscillates between pain 
and ennui, which two states aré indeed 
the ultimate elements of life. Driven by 
the fear of ennui, men and women rush 
into society, thinking to gain a fleeting 
pleasure by escaping from themselves. 
But in vain; their inseparable foe will re- 
new his torments only too surely. 

Schopenhauer tells us, among many 
other curious things, that our common 
forms of art clearly express this unattaina- 
bility of happiness. 


An epic or dramatic poem can represent 
only a struggling or striving and a fighting for 
happiness, never the enduring and perfect 
happiness itself. It leads its hero through a 
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thousand difficulties and dangers to the goal; 
as soon as this is reached it quickly lets the 
curtain fall. For there would be nothing fur- 
ther for it to do but to show that the brilliant 
goal, at which the hero imagined he would 
find happiness, had made sport of him, and 
that after its attainment he was no better off 
than before. 


As to those occupations and interests 
which are commonly supposed to supply a 
basis of happiness, Hartmann seeks to 
show that no one of them is really fit to 
do so. Love, friendship, and companion- 
ship are attended with great drawbacks, 
and owe their value not to a surplus of 
pleasure which they bring us, but to their 
capability of diminishing our wants and 
sufferings. Since in each individual life 
the pain exceeds the pleasure, it clearly 
follows that our sympathy with others 
must bring us more pain than pleasure. 
We seek friends because of our individual 
helplessness. If mendid not need society 
for the sake of protection and the allevia- 
tion of suffering, it would certainly be 
more natural for everybody to live in iso- 
lation. Again, if a man supposes that the 
pursuit of honour and renown will bring 
him satisfaction, he may be reminded that 
“for a hundred woundings of pride and 
ambition there comes scarcely a single 
gratification.” Also it should be remem- 
bered that all love of fame really rests on 
an illusion ; for what value can it have for 
a man what others think of him? Clearly 
the value of others’ approval, praise, and 
admiration belongs not to the good opin- 
ion of others, but to the practical advan- 
tages which come to us as the results of 
these opinions. 

Once more it is said that the interests 
of science and of art afford a real and en- 
during pleasure. Schopenhauer met this 
by saying that in receiving and appreciat- 
ing the products of scientific discovery or 
of artistic creation, the mind is really ina 
neutral condition of painlessness, and does 
not attain a positive enjoyment. Hart- 
mann rejects this, but urges that among 
those who affect to cultivate these objects 
only very few have any capacity for their 
refined pleasure, and that even in the case 
of those who have this capacity, the draw- 
backs to the pleasure are so great as to 
make the net sum of enjoyment an infini- 
tesimal quantity as compared with the 
overwhelming balance of misery in the 
world. 

But it may still be asked whether, 
supposing that human life is at present 
as irremediable a thing as the pessimist 
describes, it will always. remain as bad. 
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May not the misery so common to-day be 
due to the ignorance of the many respect- 
ing the true conditions of happiness, as 
well as to the baneful influence of such ex- 
ternal circumstances, physical and social, 
as future progress may enable us either to 
remove or to counteract? Schopenhauer 
meets all amiable theories as to the future 
perfectibility of the race by the simple as- 
sertion that misery grows with conscious- 
ness, being greater in man than in the 
lower animals. Hence “the more intelli- 
gent the man is the more completely does 
he attain the full quantum of misery; he 
in whom genius lives suffers most of ail.” 
Ina similar way, Hartmann contends that 
with increasing knowledge men have be- 
come more fully aware of the illusory 
character of life’s enjoyments. Thus the 
working-classes of to-day are more miser- 
able than the hard toilers of the remote 
past, just because they are growing less 
obtuse in feeling and in perception, and 
are beginning to recognize the fundamen- 
talerror of life, the nullity and vanity of 
existence. Not only so, adds Hartmann, 
with all our boasted progress it is prob- 
able that the evils of existence in them- 
selves, and apart from our sensibility, are 
quite as great now as they were years go. 
For example, “however many remedies 
against diseases may still be discovered, 
those diseases — especially the lighter but 
vexing chronic evils —continually grow 
inmore rapid progression than the reme- 
dial art.” So, too, it is doubtful whether 
the evil resulting from the moral depravity 
of man is really less in our civilized type of 
society than in the simple organization of 
primitive tribes. Finally, though the 
progress of social and political science 
may enable us to diminish to some extent 
the.amount of suffering in human life, 
they can do nothing to help men to reach 
4 positive happiness. All that progress 
tanever effect is thus a purely negative 
result, the diminution of pain, and even 





this is more than counterbalanced by the 
progress of men generally in sensibility 
and intelligence and the consequent in- 
trease of actually felt misery. 

Such is the dead-lock to which pessi- 
nism brings us: life is an evil and cannot 
be made good. And now what must be 
sid of this account of existence? Is it 
truthful and convincing? We think our 
readers will agree with us in saying that it 
decidedly one-sided and incomplete. If 
the sanguine optimist has been wont to 
faint life in colours too bright and warm, 
lhe pessimist has surely gone out of his 
Way to select the dingiest and dirtiest hues. 
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And this is very simply explained, for 
there is a natural bias to pessimism in 
certain temperaments just as there is a 
natural bias to optimism in others. All 
through the history of the world we may 
trace a chain of weeping philosophers who 
saw only the gloomy aspects of existence, 
and obstinately refused to turn their eyes 
on the glad sunlit spaces of the landscape. 
A special keenness of sensibility for all 
that is harsh and disturbing in the world, ~ 
together perhaps with a very wide-spread 
desire to make out life to be as bad as 
possible in order to attract the pity and 
admiration which are given to all enduring 
heroes,— this is quite enough to bias a 
man’s mind towards pessimism. Hence 
we are not bound at once to accept the 
pessimist’s reading of the facts of life as 
an impartial statement, but may enquire 
whether its reasonings are sound. In do- 
ing so, be it remarked, we need not be 
called upon to determine the exact value 
of life. It will be sufficient to criticise the 
pessimist’s own particular estimate, and to 
point out any considerations which tell in 
favour of a more cheerful view of the mat- 
ter. . 
At the very outset a critical reader must 
quarrel with the pessimist as to his easy 
method of gauging the worth of average 
human life as it now directly presents itself 
to our observation. To point toa number 
of confessed evils, even to enumerate de- 
partments of human activity in which the 
amount of attendant evil is conspicuous, 
really proves nothing for the pessimist’s 
purposes. What we want to know is 
whether a man’s life as a whole, or in an 

particular region, is a clear excess of suf- 
fering, and before we can prove this we 
must have a much more definite standard 
of measurement than that which the pessi- 
mist provides us. Who is to determine 
what is the zero-point, so to speak, in hu- 
man consciousness, below which the state of 
mind must be called painful, above which 
it instantly begins to be pleasurable? We 
cannot take a man’s own testimony on this 
point, for apart from the bias already 
spoken of, he will naturally refer any pres- 
ent condition of feeling to an average 
standard, and will speak of it as “low” or 
“depressed,” when it clearly falls short of 
this, The simplest method might seem to 
be to go by expression, and to fix on some 
intermediate state of repose as indicating 
the zero-point. But one may naturally ob- 
ject to taking repose of features as express- 
ing a meutra/ condition of mind. May one 
not assert with a good deal of plausibilit 

that in the case of most men at least (al 
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lowing for the voluntary restraint of ex- 
ressive movement on the one side, and 
or an excessive demonstrativeness on the 
other) quiescence of feature goes with a 
state a mind which is decidedly one of 
tranquil pleasure? We know that the 
pessimist would not allow this, because, 
according to his theory, mere satisfaction 
of will does not involve a positive sensa- 
tion of pleasure. But, nevertheless, it 
strikes us as being a quite reasonable sup- 
position. Take for example the state of 
mind of a man following out some absorb- 
ing but not distressing problem, say in 
mathematics, or that of a man who is idly 
resting after a pretty heavy day’s work. 
The expression of countenance does not 
perhaps approach a smile, nor on the other 
hand does it take the form of a look of 
distress. Are we then necessarily to 
reckon it neutral, adding nothing to the 
man’s sum of happiness or of misery? 
The importance of this question rests on 
the fact that a large part of the duration 
of average human life is filled with states 
of mind no more distinctly coloured than 
these. We hardly know how to estimate 
them when they are our own; and yet 
much may be said in favour of including 
them among positive states of pleas- 
ure. 

First of all it must be remembered that 
our whole state of feeling at any given 
moment, is a very complex thing resulting 
from very many distinct influences. Our 
mental tone is always the product of myri- 
ads of separate feelings, some, and a very 
important number, being contributed by 
the many nervous processes of the time, 
the activity of the organic functions, which 
though but faintly distinguished in con- 
sciousness, blend in a large mass as prime 
ingredients of the mental condition. Other 
elements come through the scarcely-no- 
ticed sensuous impressions of the time, as 
well as the innumerable recollections and 
fancies which are vaguely called up in the 
mind through unobserved processes of 
association. Now it may fairly be argued 
that in a healthy state of the body and of 
the brain, and in the absence of all special 
sources of pain, both in the immediate im- 
pressions of the moment and in the most 
vivid recollections called up, the aggregate 
state of mind, or the algebraical sum of 
the pleasures and pains, is a clear remain- 
der, and a considerable remainder, of en- 
joyment. This conclusion may be verified 

y turning the attention as far as possible 
successively to the several sensations 
resent at such a moment, among which a 
rge preponderance of distinctly pleasura- 
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ble ingredients will pretty certainly 
found. 

In the second place, such externally am 
biguous conditions of mind may reasonably 
be deemed pleasurable because they are 
deliberately sought after. Action (f 
the pessimists) is one of the safest tests of 
what really gives a man pleasure, and any 
line of action which a person shows hin 
self eager in following out may be pre- 
sumed to be to him an enjoyable. cceupa 
tion. Hence we may argue that a good 
part of human life which is filled with oc; 
cupations which are not really necessary 
to sustain or ward off the perils of exist 
ence, and which yet, on the other hand, do 
not result in any exciting form of enjoy 
ment, is to be placed to the credit of the 
happiness account. It is of course easy 
enough to say with the pessimist that men 
engage in these occupations — for exam 
ple, extended commercial or intellectual 
pursuits — simply to avoid the greater evi 
of ennui. But may one not urge with 
equal plausibility that ennui owes its force 
to the pleasure of activity, and not con- 
versely? Is not ennui a kind of pain 
which follows the non-performance of 
really pleasurable work, and might one 
not look on it with a show of reason asa 
gentle monitor whose office it is to cal 
back our minds to the enjoyments which 
a little exertion is certain to bring, us? 

We think then that there is reason to 
place the point of minimum pleasure much 
lower than the pessimist seems disposed 
to do, who regards the externally quiescent 
condition as either neutral, or else as in 
volving an excess of pain. 
shifting of the zero-point of the scale th 
whole value of life from a hedonistic point 
of view is changed: much that we our 
selves were half fain to look on at the time 
as poor and valueless acquires real worth 
Does not this conjecture find some sup 
port in the fact that men part with so much 
regret both from life as a whole, and from 
any particular form of life? Allowing fo 
the blind instincts of self-preservation, and 
of attachment to the habitual and th 
familiar, may one not see in men’s inten 
sity of distress, when the whole or any 
considerable part of life is threatened, 
awakening to a true perception of the 
value of things? If the thougint of losing 
an object acting as a sharp point of con 
trast, first serves to throw into clear relic 
the real worth of the object for our com 
mon sensibilities, it may be reasoned tha 
the most correct estimate of life is formed 
when the possibility of its loss most di 
tinctly impresses itself on our minds. 
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But supposing that this preliminary ob- 
jection to the pessimist’s mode of estimat- 
ing life is invalid, and that the scale of 
pleasure must be regarded as beginning 
with the first outward manifestation of 
gladness, one might still, with good reason, 
decline to accept the foregoing cheerless 
interpretation of everyday human experi- 
ence. Evenif we are to reckon only mo- 
ments of distinctly visible enjoyment, we 
may surely argue that in an average life 
these greatly outnumber the moments of 
positive suffering. We suppose that hard- 
ly a pessimist will dispute that, in the case 
of all children and young persons with an 
ordinary degree of vitality and in average 
circumstances, the sum of pleasurable ex- 
perience greatly exceeds that of painful 
ones, and this is to concede a good deal, 
since youth is a good fraction of every life, 
and the whole of a great many lives. 
Even when external circumstances are 
very unfavourable, an energetic faithful 
nature will find sources of gladness for 
itself. Who that observes the dirty ill-clad 
urchin of our London streets is not often 
impressed with the vivacity of the youth- 
ful mind, seemingly well-nigh inextinguish- 
able, and with the abundant fountain of 
merriment which may be inclosed within 
so thin and seemingly fragile a bodily ves- 
sel? One wonders how often well-dressed 
passers-by waste their pity by throwing it 
to some squalid unhealthy-looking figure 
who knows full well how to draw amuse- 
ment from any trivial incident of his ever- 
busy environment, and experiences per- 
haps as fair a proportion of glad moments 
as his unsuspecting observer. 

This illustration leads to another con- 
sideration which may be urged against the 
pessimist’s delineation of human life. It 
makes no allowance for the common elas- 
ticity of man’s spirit, through which he is 
able not only to bear suffering with a quiet 
resignation, and so to diminish its inten- 
sity, but also to some extent to escape 
from sutfering, even when its causes can- 
not be reached. Even were one to allow 
—what the pessimist is wholly unable to 
prove — that, so far as external influences 
are concerned, there is more to occasion 
pain than pleasure; that with our average 
bodily and mental structures, and their 
several sensibilities, there is more in the 
world to wound than to gratify ; one might 
still contend that the sum of human life is 
an excess not of painful, but of pleasur- 
ableexperience. This paradoxical-looking 
proposition might very plausibly be ar- 
gued, on the ground that a man’s emo- 
tional life depends not only on the direct 
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action of external impressions, but also 
on the reaction of the mind itself. This 
shows itself in our common conceptions 
both of the future and of the past, both in 
ideal anticipation and in ideal recollec- 
tion. In forecasting the future most per- 
sons are inclined to think of it as bright 
and gladsome, and to fix their thoughts on 
those circumstances which point to a 
happy development of things. In retro- 
spection, again, the healthy mind is dis- 
posed to overlook the painful, and to dwell 
on the pleasurable experiences of the past, 
and so to transform the reality into some- 
thing brighter and more joyous. Nor 
does it appear that the pessimist is able 
to eradicate from us those seemingly nor- 
mal instincts, for though they may easily 
lead to irrational views of real life, they 
also have a certain range of play within 
which reason has nothing to do. It can- 
not be shown to be irrational to prefer to 
recall the echoes of our laughter rather 
than those of our wailing, or to rest the 
eye on the bright rather than the dark 
possibilities of the future, if both seem 
equally certain or equally doubtful. Here, 
then, we have two grand vistas through 
which a mind, troubled by present pain, 
may look out on something agreeable and 
cheering. In early life, as Cicero has 
told us, we are wont to live in hope, in old 
age in memory. As a matter of fact, we 
believe there are many who when dis- 
tressed find a real solace and an inspiring 
strength both in anticipating possible days 
of sunshine, and in living over again in im- 
agination the pleasantest hours of the past. 
We know that weak and timid natures 
sometimes dread the future, instead of 
hailing it with smiling hope, and that all of 
us in moments of depression long eagerly 
to snatch back the fast-receding past ; but 
the fact remains that men and women with 
sufficient elasticity of spirit do, by means 
of this double outlook, considerably lessen 
the actual present miseries of life, and add 
to its primary series of pleasures a golden 
chain of ideal delights. 

These two or three considerations may 
perhaps suffice to show that the pessimist’s 
view of everyday life is far from being 
complete and accurate. Before he can 
establish the preponderance of suffering 
there are certain facts of life, and aspects 
of facts, as yet untouched by him, of 
which he must take account. 

Does it fare better with his prophetic 
reading of the future? If we grant the 


,amazing assumption that life to-day is on 


the average an excess of pain, does it fol- 
low that progress will never mend matters ? 
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Hartmann says that increase of intelli-|and that is ever tormenting itself with 


gence will only make men more keenly 
alive to the fact that life is a futility and a 
wearing process of suffering. Perhaps so 
if this is an unalterable fact. But should 
one not first enquire whether the greater 
part of pain, mental’ as well as bodily, is 
not a pathological symptom, which might 
be got rid of by habits of life tending to 
the sustentation and promotion of health 
and its attendant elasticity of spirit? It 
is curious that in discussing what progress 
may effect in improving man’s condition 
Hartmann does not allude to the grandest 
of all results, namely, the attitude of spirit 
with respect to the fortune of life which 
may be reached through a higher style of 
moral education and discipline. Even if 
material progress did not insure a vast 
amount of improvement in the external 
conditions of life (and this is hardly ren- 
dered doubtful by the foregoing style of 
argument), there would still remain the 
possibility of very considerably affecting 
the balance of weal and woe by altering 
the zxternal factor, namely, the disposi- 
tion, character, and will, on which hangs 
so much of our so-called good and ill luck. 

This line of remark naturally leads us 
to the last and largest question which the 
pessimist forces us to consider. It seems 
clear that even Hartmann, while profess- 
ing to base his depressing theory of life on 
an observation of facts, is really controlled 
by the presupposition that life #zzs¢ in its 
nature be a process of suffering. Both 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann in reality 
construe life by help not so much of facts 
as of their conception of the will. All 
conscious human life they say (like all 
other modes of existence) is the result of 
volition. We go on living and acting be- 
cause we must will something. It is from 
this incessant desiring, this ever-renewed 
impulse of will, that our misery flows. No 
number of attainments of desired objects 
can ever do more than dull for a brief mo- 
ment this restless and painful craving of 
this all-greedy will. Hence the one es- 
cape from the burthen of existence is the 
cessation of volition, the reduction of will 
through a kind of narcosis to a condi- 
tion of perfect inactivity. Is this infer- 
ence psychologically sound? Is there no 
way of conceiving a man’s rising above 
the sea of troubles here described without 
ceasing to will, and even by a supreme ex- 
ertion of will? 

Man, says the pessimist, so long as he 
wills, is like a dissatisfied, peevish child 
that clamours for all it sees, that soon 
tires of all which a good fortune allots it, 





cravings for the impossible or unattaina- 
ble. In this very illustration we seem to 
detect the fallacy of the pessimist’s view. 
We certainly should not look at such a 
fickle whimsical child as an illustration of 
will, but rather of the absence of will. 
The pessimists talk as though all desire 
were will, whereas it is one of the chief 
results of a development of will to restrain 
desires. Will, in its higher forms, may 
indeed be said to begin with a power of 
checking the impulse of the moment, or 
(as the physiologists word it) with a pro- 
cess of inhibition. The misery of this un- 
limited state of desire results not from an 
excess, but from a deficiency of will. We 
may assume that it is the object of will to 
attain the highest amount of happiness 
perceptible. If, then, the indulgence of 
vain and unsatisfiable desires is found to 
bring vexation and misery, a robust will, 
led by reflection and reason, will stoutly 
resist such desires. Desire involves the 
imagination of some wished-for object, 
and our will is perfectly well able to check 
such desires by a wise control of those 
ideas and fancies which arise from time to 
time. 

Now what will be the result of this 
higher development of will enlightened by 
knowledge? First of all, it will lead to a 
considerable diminution of the region of 
desire. It is the weak and foolish child 
just beginning to feel the largeness of the 
world that desires everything. The self- 
disciplined man confines his desires to a 
few objects which really lie within reach. 
He learns to entertain a modest view of 
life, and to satisfy himself with a moder- 
ate realization of mundane felicity. Inthe 
second place, this growth of a higher type 
of rational will is sure to be followed bya 
voluntary concentration of thought and 
effort on certain definite objects as condi- 
tions of happiness, instead of on the final 
end of happiness itself. We torment our- 
selves like unwise children by ever dwell- 
ing on felicity itself with its myriad indi- 
vidual hues of delight, as though this vast 
undefined region could be acquired bya 
day or two’s exertion. By-and-by we 
learn, as J. S. Mill learnt, that to think of 
happiness as the object of our effort is 
about the most certain way of losing it, 
and that the one safe method of reaching 
felicity is to fix on some particular line of 
action which is interesting in itself, and 
fairly certain of leading to some consid- 
erable amount of gratification as its re- 
sult, and to throw ourselves heartily and 
cheerfully into this. Let a man select a 
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— of life and a mode of occupation 
which best suit his individual tastes, and 
which are certain (provided he can concen- 
trate his energy on them) to afford him a 
fair amount of satisfaction, and the condi- 
tions of a moderate degree of happiness 
are secured. 

It may perhaps_be worth while to point 
out how progress in moral culture will as- 
sist in securing this modestly conceived 
type of happiness. In the first place, 
there is nothing which so much tends to 
cure the mind of extravagant notions re- 
specting individual felicity as a wide and 
intimate sympathy with others. Where 
this feeling is fully developed and con- 
stantly present, a person learns habitually 
to compare his own fortune with that of 
others, and to estimate the degree of his 
own happiness by the standard of average 
life. He finds a positive satisfaction in 
putting himself on a level with others, 
and in recognizing that he has his just 
share of life’s enjoyments. Esteeming 
the happiness of others as a thing no less 
good than his own, he draws a real pleas- 
ure from the reflection that others are as 
happy as himself, and that his good for- 
tune does not lift him above the level of 
the common human lot. 

In the second place, it is to be re- 
marked that morality supplies an object of 
human effort which is pre-eminently fitted 
to be the condition of a permanent satisfac- 
tion. We may not be able to afford others 
any more than. ourselves an unbounded 
happiness, or even to compass any lofty 
achievement of virtue. On the other 
hand, our daily duty provides us with a 
point for concentrated effort, which is 
always attainable, and is certain to afford 
an ever-renewed satisfaction. Whatever 
our theory of the basis on which the valid- 
ity of morality rests, we must agree that 
the fulfilment of life’s duties by its very 
nature yields a permanent gratification, 
not exciting indeed, but none the less 
deep and precious. The impulse to do 
the right thing, renewed each day and 
each hour, has nothing in it of wild rest- 
less craving, but is the calm direction of 
effort to something near at hand and cer- 
tainly attainable. Hence to associate the 
sense of duty with all the occupations of 
life is to give them one element of value 
of which no fluctuations of chance can 
disappoint us. A will supremely guided 
by a sentiment of fidelity to duty is thus 
certain of an ever-renewed, that is of a 
permanent, satisfaction. 

Such then are some of the most obvious 
objections which may be brought against 
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the pessimist’s method of estimating hu- 
man life. Its measure of happiness is 
eminently indefinite; it accentuates cer- 
tain facts, while overlooking others of es- 
sentially equal importance; and finally it 
reposes on a conception of human nature 
and will, which is in plain contradiction to 
psychological facts. If this is so we need 
not plague ourselves any further with so 
unedifying a creed. As we have said, it 
is natural for healthy men to believe in 
the possibility of happiness, so that the 
onus proband: of the question really rests 
on the pessimist’s shoulders. If Berke- 
ley’s arguments for idealism, commonly 
admitted to be unanswerable, fail to upset 
our instinctive belief in a world beyond 
our perceptions, we may feel pretty sure 
that such a style of argument as that just 
examined will not seriously disturb the 


‘conviction of a normal mind that life is 


good and worth enjoying. On the con- 
trary, in the face of such flagrant omissions 
and inaccuracies of argument, we may dis- 
miss the gloomy suspicion which the pes- 
simist may for a moment have awakened 
in our minds, and turn back to life recon- 
ciled and smiling, assured that, whatever 
it withholds, it will not fail to bestow some 
gifts it were not well to miss. 

At the same time, while pessimism as a 
complete theory of life is absurdly inade- 
quate, it is by no means devoid of value. 
In its relation to all older forms of practi- 
cal teaching of the satirical sort, it is not 
only forcible in itself but is peculiarly well 
adapted as a corrective to certain modern 
modes of thought. It is well perhaps that 
we should not colour our picture of life 
too warmly, and the pessimist does no 
doubt preach a truth which all who desire 
to see things in their reality will do well 
to heed. Just now, too, when current 
modes of speaking and writing are very 
apt to exaggerate the blessings of civiliza- 
tion and modern culture, we must look on 
the pessimist’s account of contemporary 
society as a wholesome even if greatly 
overstated counter-truth. The world is 
not yet a bed of roses for any of us, and 
the majority find it sufficiently hard to 
make a pleasant couch of it at all. Hence 
we must not fondly imagine that “ prog- 
ress” is rapidly doing everything for us, 
and that there are hardly any more evils 
to be redressed. Once more, when the 
pessimist exposes the superficiality of a 
great part of modern fashionable amuse- 
ments, and with bitter cynical laugh brings 
to light the deep-lying discontent and men- 
tal vacuity which are so often at the root 
of the present desire for “society,” we 
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would cordially greet his message as a 
much-needed word of wisdom. It is only 
too true that we are all liable to miss the 
best possibilities of life, and to mistake a 
fleeting mirage of happiness for the true 
substance, and we cannot be reminded 
too often or with too much force of satire 
that it is the part of a sane man to abstain 
from all exciting but illusory visions of 
preternatural felicity. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir would be easy to prove that the 
genus irritabile vatum is not so entirely 
void of the feeling of good-fellowship as 
popular prejudice has frequently asserted. 
Byron and Shelley, Boileau and Racine, 
Schiller and Goethe, and many other com- 
binations of illustrious names might fur- 
nish materials for a book on the friend- 
ships of authors quite as voluminous and 
certainly quite as edifying as that which 
the elder Disraeli has devoted to their 
quarrels. The chief reason why such a 
book. has not been written is perhaps that 
these friendships are too literary, too pre- 
vailingly intellectual, in fact, to allow of a 
more broadly human treatment apart from 
the history of the efforts and aspirations 
on which such connections are usually 
founded. This re:nark does not apply to the 
beautiful intimacy between the two great 
men and great poets referred to in the head- 
ing of the present paper. It is true that 
the first connecting link between Boccac- 
cio and Petrarch was their common love 
of poetry, which indeed remained the key- 
note of their subsequent intercourse. But 
it is equally true that if, instead being 
amongst the brightest stars of Italian lit- 
erature, and the prime leaders and movers 
of the glorious Renaissance of art and let- 
ters, these two men had been private indi- 
viduals with no particular claim to notice, 
yet the record of their friendship would be 
valuable owing to the rare constancy of 
their affection, the remarkable circum- 
stances by which it was tested, and the 
interesting and touching traits of individ- 
uality revealed on these occasions. It is 
all the more to be wondered at that as far 
as the present writer is aware, a mono- 

raphic treatment of this interesting sub- 
ject has never yet been attempted, either 
in Italy or in any of the countries where 
the names of the two poets are household 
words. 
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Boccaccio and Petrarch became ac- 
quainted at a comparatively advanced age, 
when men as a rule are little apt to in- 
dulge in sudden impulses of affection. 
Both held high places in the republic of 
letters, both had been employed on im- 
portant diplomatic missions, and had 
breathed the chilling atmosphere of Ital- 
ian courts; both, in short, were men of 
the world, and of a world of subtlest state- 
craft and intrigue. Yet their friendship 
seems to have been instantaneous, a 
friendship at first sight, as warm and un- 
selfish as was ever contracted by fresh- 
men at college. Like schoolboys, also, 
they at once begin telling each other their 
secrets, and their correspondence, com- 
menced soon after their first meeting and 
continued almost to the last day of their 
lives, is not surpassed in literature, as re- 
gards the variety of topics touched upon 
and the familiarity and perfect mutual 
confidence evinced in every turn of expres- 
sion. Moreover, in spite of its almost 
impetuous beginning, this intimacy sus- 
tained the test of time surprisingly well. 
No thought of rivalry, but too easily ac- 
countable under the circumstances, seems 
to have crossed their minds; no difference 
of political opinion was able to disturb the 
harmony of their intercourse for a mo- 
ment; they always remained the same 
stanch friends through good and evil re- 
port. Petrarch’s last will contains an 
affectionate remembrance of his friend, 
and the short period by which the broken- 
hearted Boccaccio survived his loss was 
mainly employed in securing the departed 
poet’s fame. 

This beautiful and rare instance of im- 
mutable affection ceases to surprise us 
when we consider the characters of the 
two men a little more closely. They were 
destined to be friends; the concords and 
discords of their natures, their tastes and 
idiosyncrasies, their strengths and weak- 
nesses, were complementary of each other, 
and made their union one of almost organic 
consistence. Their early years had been 
passed under somewhat analogous cir- 
cumstances. Belonging both to the upper- 
middle class, Petrarch being the son 
of a respected notary, Boccaccio the ille- 
gitimate offspring of a moderately wealthy 
merchant, they were brought up to their 
fathers’ callings. But neither of them 
showed taste or talent for the practical 
pursuits of life. Boccaccio’s master sent 
back his idle clerk in despair after six 
years’ apprenticeship, and an equal term 
spent by him in the study of the law 
the poet counts as an utter and irretriev- 
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able loss of time. With little more suc- 
cess was Petrarch sent to the most re- 
nowned professors of canon law at Mont- 
pellier and Bologna. The great poets and 
philosophers of ancient Rome engrossed 
his thoughts, and as soon as the death of 
his beloved father freed him from _re- 
straint, he threw off the hated yoke and 
wholly gave himself up to the same “ a/ma 
poesis” which Boccaccio in his epitaph 
names as the sole study of his own life. 

Petrarch represents to us the highest 
type of an Italian gentleman of the early 
Renaissance period. His career was an 
uninterrupted series of brilliant and rapid 
successes. At the death of his father he 
entered the Church to secure for himself 
that moderate competence which enabled 
him to fellow his literary pursuits, and 
also to meet his great patrons on terms of 
equality and independence. There was 
little of the churchman about him. With 
much humour he reminds his brother, at 
a later date, “how carefully and painfully 
we used to dress in the morning, and un- 
dress again in the evening; how much we 
were afraid of disarranging our hair, or of 
having it disturbed by the wind; how we 
used to avoid passengers in the street for 
fear of having our attire creased by their 
touch.” But this period of youthful fop- 
pishness was of short duration. On the 
Oth of April, 1327, a monday in Holy 
Week (not Good Friday) Petrarch saw 
for the first time, at the church of Sta. 
Chiara, in Avignon, the beautiful Laura, 
whose name was to become inseparably 
united with his own in the annals of litera- 
ture. His passion, instantaneously con- 
ceived for her, transformed the whole be- 
ing of Petrarch; it made hima poet. No 
reader of the “ Cazzoniere” can doubt the 
truth and fervour of this passion. It was 
of ahigh ideal type, much purer, for in- 
stance, and perhaps for that reason less hu- 
manly tangible than Boccaccio’s love for 
Fiammetta. But its intense _reality is 
proved by the shadow of melancholy it cast 
over Petrarch’s life. For one and twenty 
years, till the death of Laura, he remained 
invariably attached to her. Thoughts of 
her followed him to the courts of emperor 
and pope, and in the solitude of Vaucluse 
her image inspired him with rhymes of ten- 
derest pathos. Neither the caprice and 
inexorable virtue of his lady, nor yet the 
bursts of more earthly passion by which 
Petrarch occasionally tried to divert his 
thoughts, were able to stifle the one great 
flame of his heart. 

But although unrequited, his love for 
Laura was not fruitless to him. His son- 
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nets written in praise of her soon gained 
a popularity unprecedented at that time, 
and hardly surpassed by later poets. 
They were repeated and lacerated, to use 
the fastidious poet’s own expression, by 
popular reciters in taverns and at village 
fairs, and at least indirectly contributed to 
his obtaining the much-coveted laurel in 
the Roman Capitol, although this honour 
was nominally conferred upon him for his 
Latin poems. It was a proud moment in 
his life when in a meadow near Vaucluse 
he received on one and the same day the 
messages from the Roman Senate and 
from the University of Paris, both offering 
him the highest honours they could con- 
fer, or he desire. But satisfied ambition 
could not give lasting happiness to a na- 
ture like Petrarch’s. In the midst of his 
triumph anxious forebodings fill his mind ; 
he apprehends the power of envy; his 
friends he fears may join his enemies and 
detractors whose censures he vainly pre- 
tends to despise. This vague anxiety and 
unsettledness of mind is characteristic 
of Petrarch. Traceable perhaps to the 
deep impress of his early passion or to his 
poetic nature generally, it sometimes 
strikes us with startling effect in the ca- 
reer of the renowned statesman and 
scholar. His early friendship with the 
Colonnas involved Petrarch in the man 
political transactions and interests which 
centred in various members of that pow- 
erful family. But the attachment to his 
patrons never took the form of servile 
partisanship. Itis well known how the 
poet welcomed with enthusiasm the revo- 
lutionary efforts of Cola Rienzi against the 
oppressions of the Roman nobles and 
especially of the Colonnas. In the same 
spirit of noble independence Petrarch re- 
jected the repeated offers of splendid em- 
ployment made to him by both emperor 
and pope. Hence the high esteem in 
which he was held by these potentates and 
the indulgence with which his frequently 
very candid advice was listened to by 
ears wholly unaccustomed to such lan- 
guage. 

But amidst the gayest bustle of court- 
life a sudden longing for solitude and 
quiet contemplation would come over 
Petrarch. “ Vatura me solitudinis ama- 
torem genuit,” he says of himself; and 
the statement is borne out by his frequent 
retirements to Vaucluse and Linterno 
near Milan — L’inferno, as he sometimes 
calls it with a mild attempt at punning. 
For months he lived the life of a recluse, 
studying from morning till night and “ bat- 
tling for his liberty” from vain ambition 
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and power, “and from that dire flame 
which so long has consumed me.” But 
the same restlessness of nature which had 
driven him into solitude soon wearies him 
of its monotonous quiet. In vain he 
writes an apology of solitary life; no ar- 
gument can cool his thirst for excite- 
ment and action. 

Thus, the reader will perceive, Petrarch 
was not a contented or altogether happy 
man in spite of his fame and influence. 
Neither, however, must we picture him to 
ourselves as the knight of the woeful 
countenance. His nature was too sensi- 
tive, too much in contact with the great 
ideas of his time to give way to continued 
moroseness. We find indeed in his cor- 
respondence sallies of humour and even 
of gaicty, quite at variance with the pop- 
ular notion’of the sentimental singer of 
Laura. His enjoyment also of the friendly 
converse of many remarkable contempo- 
raries was keen and salutary. From his 
earliest youth Petrarch was open to the 
influences of friendship. His _ school- 
fellow at Carpentras, Guido Settimo, af- 
terwards archbishop of Genoa, he loved 
with the fervour of youth, and his faithful 
attachment to Convenevole, his tutor at 
the same place, is but too well known to 
lovers of ancient literature. Petrarch 
used to assist the indigent old man, and 
being on one occasion himself without 
money sent him a rare and valuable man- 
uscript of Cicero’s work “* De Gloria.” In- 
stead of pawning it to meet his immediate 
wants, Convenevole seems to have sold 
the codex, which has thus been irretriev- 
ably lost to literature. The poet’s inti- 
macy with the Colonnas has already been 
touched uxon; asimil ir connection he kept 
up for a long time with Giovanni and his 
nephew Galeazzo Visconti, the rulers of 
Milan, and with Andrea Dandolo the 
great doge of Venice. 

But in spite of all this there remained a 
want unsupplied in Petrarch’s sentimental 
nature; a want of something to fill up the 
void which Laura’s sudden death in 1348 
had left in his heart; of a friend in fact, 
different from his patrons and literary ac- 
quaintances, one he could love and fondle 
and scold and assist and patronize. This 
friend he found in Giovanni Boccaccio. 

Born in 1313 Boccaccio was Petrarch’s 
junior by nine years; his literary reputa- 
tion also was of comparatively recent 
date, and although fairly established at 
the time of his acquaintance with Petrarch, 
rested ona lower basis than that of his first 
illustrious friend. It is vain to deny that 
many of the stories of the “ Decameron” 
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and even parts of the “ Zeseide” and the 
“A mzto” appeal toa class of readers very 
different from that moved to tears by Pe- 
trarch’s purer strains of passion. Nobody 
was more painfully conscious of this fact 
than Boccaccio himself. “ Leave my tales,” 
he writes in a bitter pang of remorse, “to 
the determined followers of vice, to those 
who pride themselves on being considered 
the corruptors of female virtue.” Almost 
passionately he recognizes and proclaims 
the superiority of his great friend. His 
own productions appear to him utterly 
despicable and worthy of the flames by 
the side of Petrarch’s immortal sonnets. 
Even the name of poet he refuses to ac- 
cept from the lips of one crowned with 
well-earned laurel. ‘ You are angry,” Pe- 
trarch writes to him, “because in my let- 
ter I call you a poet. Because you have 
not received the laurel crown, you think 
you are unworthy of that name? Suppos- 
ing no laurel had ever existed do you 
think the muses would keep silence? Is 
it wrong to string verse to verse in the 
shady groves of beech or pine?” 

It is beautiful to see how the nobler 
element of Boccaccio’s nature clings to 
his friend for encouragement; how he 
looks to him for advice and assistance in 
all his troubles. This implicit confidence, 
this almost feminine dependence on his 
friend’s support, is the keynote of Boc- 
caccio’s character —a character full of in- 
consistencies and weaknesses, but lovable 
withal, and perhaps humanly nearer to us 
than Petrarch’s more self-sustained nature. 
At the same time it would be unjust to 
say that the latter was unworthy or neg- 
lectful of the confidence bestowed upon 
him. He always acts as his friend’s wise 
admonitor, warning him of excesses; but 
he never lapses into prudery or sermoniz- 
ing morality. Of Boccaccio’s literary ec- 
centricities he is inclined to take a much 
more lenient view than the repentant au- 
thor himself. “If there are some lasciv- 
ious liberties in your book” —he writes 
alluding to the “ Decameron ”—* your youth 
when you wrote it must be an excuse; 
also your circumstances, your language 
(meaning the vernacular Italian, on which 
Petrarch, the famous Latin poet, was in- 
clined to look down), the levity of the sub- 
jects treated by you, as well as that of 
your probable readers.” How, on one 
occasion, Boccaccio was saved by his 
friend’s counsel from a fatal step resolved 
upon in a fit of morbid remorse, we shall 
see hereafter. 

But Petrarch’s friendship was not con- 
fined to cheap advice. When Boccaccio 
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is repulsed by a great noble, whose hos- 
pitable proffers he had taken for genuine, 
it is Petrarch who offers him a home; 
when his substance is spent in the pur- 
chase of books, it is again Petrarch who 
bids him share his moderate competence ; 
his roof, his board, his purse, are at his 
friend’s service. Boccaccio, on the other 
hand, was not remiss in showing his active 
gratitude for kindnesses so generously of- 
fered. On one occasion, presently to be 
mentioned, he was able to use his political 
influence successfully on his friend’s be- 
half; and even more welcome were the 
zeal and courage with which the detractors 
of Petrarch’s literary fame were attacked 
by his fearless friend. Petrarch thought 
it unworthy of his position to take notice 
of those arch-enemies of poets in the four- 
teenth as well as in the nineteenth cen- 
tury —thecritics. He writhed under their 
attacks, but he covered his wounds with 
the mantle of dignified silence. But Boc- 
caccio was under no such restraint; he 
returns hate with hate, scorn with scorn; 
and the powerful diatribe prefixed to the 
fourth day of the “ Decameron” fully de- 
serves Petrarch’s compliment: “ You have 
valiantly defended your book with cudgel 
and voice from the dogs that were tearing it 
to pieces.” We may imagine the intensified 
rage excited in Boccaccio’s generous heart 
against the miscreants who dared to attack 
his friend’s most vulnerable point, his 
great Latin poem, “ Africa,” to which he 
owed his laurel crown, which he infinitely 
preferred to his immortal sonnets, which 
he loved, in fact, with all an author’s pas- 
sion for his weakest work. We do not 
possess Boccaccio’s metacriticism, but we 
can guess its tone from the letter of thanks 
addressed to him by Petrarch on the occa~ 
sion. This letter is highly characteristic 
of its writer. He cannot conceal his ex- 
treme satisfaction at Boccaccio’s proceed- 
ing, but nevertheless contrives very soon 
to resume his attitude of quiet contempt. 
“The defence,” he writes, “ which, at the 
dictation of your noble wrath you have 
held up against my censors, has greatly 
pleased me; I am delighted with your im- 
pulse, your style, your judgment. I know 
that they (¢. é., the critics) have deserved 
this and worse, but do not let your gener- 
ous mind be incited to give them their due. 
They are not worthy of your thoughts or 
your indignation.” 

So much about the general features of a 
friendship, the main incidents of which I 
now propose to relate in their chronolog- 
ical order, supplementing the narrative by 
such extracts from letters and published 
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writings as may serve to further elucidate 
the story. But, first of all, I must ask the 
reader to glance at an interesting scene of 
medizval life which forms, as it were, the . 
prologue to our actual drama. 

At the beginning of March, 1341, Pe- 
trarch arrived at Naples, on his way to 
Rome, where the laurel crown, granted to 
him by the Senate, awaited him. The 
grounds on which this distinction was con- 
ferred appear somewhat slender. His 
Italian sonnets, on which his posthumous 
fame is mainly founded, are not cited 
amongst his claims. It was the classic 
scholar, the accomplished writer of Latin 
verse, not the vernacular poet, that the 
Romans wished to honour. But even of 
his Latin works comparatively few had 
been published at the time, and of his 
great epic, “ Africa,” in particular — which 
rumour placed on a level with the master- 
pieces of ancient Rome — little was writ- 
ten and less known. It need not there- 
fore surprise us that the intercession of 
his great patrons with the Roman Senate 
was eagerly accepted by the ambitious 
poet. Amongst these the most zealous 
and the most influential had been King 
Robert of Naples, a patron of science, 
and himself a deep scholar; and to show 
his gratitude the polite poet now declared 
that previously to accepting the laurel he 
desired to undergo an examination by the 
learned monarch. The ceremony, which 
took place in the presence of the whole 
court and of a numerous audience, lasted 
two days, and ended, it need hardly be 
added, to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
the king finally presenting the poet with a 
beautiful robe, to be worn at the ensuing 
pageant in the Capitol. 

Amongst the crowd assembled might 
have been noticed a handsome young man 
of twenty-eight, with beautiful expressive 
eyes and finely-shaped, though somewhat 
full, lips. Eagerly he listened to the pro- 
ceedings, and when Petrarch in impas- 
sioned words explained to the king the 
high mission and power of a poet, the 
young man’s cheeks glowed with noble 
enthusiasm. This was Boccaccio, then 
living at Naples as a merchant’s’ clerk, 
and totally unknown to fame, although 
well received amongst the /éterati of the 
city. Hedid not become personally known 
to Petrarch on this occasion, but the im- 
pression received is said to have greatly 
contributed to his final resolution of aban- 
doning his hateful profession for the free- 
dom and poverty of a poet. This state- 
ment we may readily accept, unless we 
prefer to ascribe this magic effect to the 
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“blonde hair and indefinably beautiful 
eyes ” of Maria, immortalized by Boccaccio 
as Fiammetta, whom he saw for the first 
time a few weeks after the events related, 
under circumstances so similar to those of 
the first meeting of Petrarch with Laura, 
as to make one almost suspicious of con- 
scious imitation. But then we must re- 
member that, as Guerrazzi sententiously 
puts it, “Italians fall in love at church; ” 
and as to the genuineness of Boccaccio’s 
passion there can be no doubt, although 
he may have slightly embellished the story 
of its commencement. 

The first personal acquaintance of the 
two poets took place nine years after the 
events just referred to. Boccaccio had 
just settled down in Florence, by whose 
citizens he was highly esteemed, and em- 
ployed on important diplomatic missions. 
“Filocopo,” the “Teseide,”’ “Ameto,” and 
other works in prose and verse had estab- 
lished his literary reputation, and the 
stories of the “ Decameron,” although not 
yet published in their collected form, 
greatly tended to increase his popularity 
amongst fashionable readers of both sexes. 
Petrarch happened to pass through Flor- 
ence on his way to the jubilee celebrated 
in Rome (1350); he did not love the city 
of his ancestors, which had expelled his 
father and confiscated his own heritage. 
During this, his first visit also, he com- 
plains of the coid reception he met with at 
the hands of the Florentines. All the more 
must he have been delighted with the 
kindness of Boccaccio, who, on receiving 
the news of his arrival, sent him a compli- 
mentary Latin poem, invited him to his 
house, and entertained him with great hos- 
pitality during his stay in Florence. 

The friendly intercourse thus com- 
menced soon gave rise to further acts of 
mutual kindness. After the example of 
several Italian cities, and especially of the 
rival Pisa, Florence resolved on founding 
a university, and it may be considered a 
sign of the strong vitality of the republic, 
that this plan was carried out immediately 
after the terrible plague of 1348, so graph-| 
ically described by Boccaccio. The latter 
took a lively interest in the project, and, 
not without trouble, persuaded the author- 
ities to secure for the university the lustre 
of Petrarch’s name. He moreover under- 
took the personal delivery of a highly com- 
plimentary letter from the Senate to the 
poet offering him a chair in the university 
— the choice of a subject for his lectures 
being left to his own decision. A promise 
was added, on the part of the Senate, to 
repurchase, at the public expense, and re- 
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store to Petrarch his confiscated patri- 
mony; “a small gift in itself” —the offi- 
cial document says— “but not unimpor- 
tant, if you consider our laws and customs, 
and the fact that it has never been granted 
to any of our citizens.” Petrarch, highl 
flattered by the offer, and perhaps still 
more by the complimentary terms in which 
it was couched, wrote an enthusiastic let- 
ter of acceptance to the Senate. The 
messenger, it need scarcely be added, was 
no less welcome than the good news he 
carried. Boccaccio remained with Pe- 
trarch for some time, and the account he 
has given of his visit conveys a pleasant 
idea of the genial. unceremonious inter- 
course of the two friends. Even for such 
a guest, Petrarch would not interrupt his 
studies, and Boccaccio himself began at 
once to copy the most important works of 
his friend, the possession of which had 
been the goal of his wishes for a long time. 
But, after their work in the evening, the 
two friends used to meet ina little orchard, 
beautiful with the blossoms of spring, and 
to communicate to each other the ideas 
nearest and dearest to their hearts. One 
of these conversations, or rather Petrarch’s 
part of it, has been preserved to us, in 
which the poet deplores in impressive lan- 
guage the woes and wrongs of his country. 
The friends parted with an a/ rivederci 
in Florence. But this wish was to remain 
unfulfilled. Fer Petrarch suddenly changed 
his mind, and writing a letter of excuse to 
the Florentines, started for his lonely re- 
treat of Vaucluse. Whether one of the 
poet’s fits of misanthropy, or his old preju- 
dice against Florence, never quite over- 
come, was the cause of this strange con- 
duct cannot beascertained. Another step 
he took two years afterwards seems to 
confirm the latter conjecture. I am al- 
luding to his entering the service of Gio- 
vanni Visconti, the warlike archbishop of 
Milan and sworn enemy of the republic, 
whose conduct Petrarch himself had se- 
verely reproved in his conversation with 


Boccaccio. The latter felt deeply ag- 
grieved at his friend’s inconsistency. 


‘How could you forget,” he writes, “ your 
own dignity, our conversation on the 
state of Italy, your hatred of the arch- 
bishop, your love of solitude, and of the 
liberty so necessary for study, and im- 
prison the muses in that court? ... How 
was it that a Visconti could obtain what 
King Robert, the pope, the emperor, the 
king of France have vainly asked for? 
Perhaps you will say that you were in- 
duced to accept this offer by your indigna- 
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storing your patrimony have again de- 
prived you of it.* I do not disapprove 
of your just indignation at such a proceed- 
ing; but Heaven forbid that I should call 
it honest or justifiable in any one to re- 
venge private injury by a wrong done to 
his country.” One recognizes Boccaccio’s 
love in the warmth of his reproaches. He 
is grieved at seeing his friend and master 
act in a manner unworthy of his greatness. 
But there is no bitterness or animosity in 
his rebuke, only sorrow, and anxious care 
for his friend’s dignity and happiness. 

The manly straightforwardness of his 
conduct cannot be commended too highly, 
but equally praiseworthy is the manner in 
which Petrarch received the advice so 
impetuously offered. He fully appreciates 
his friend’s anxiety, but assures him at the 
same time that no political connection 
could ever withdraw him from the great 
purposes of his life —]Jearning and poetry. 
The only thing in the letter amounting to 
a retort is Petrarch’s remark, that “ talk- 
ing of service, 1 do not see that it is worse 
to serve one man than a whole people of 
tyrants.” There the discussion seems to 
have ended, although Boccaccio occasion- 
ally mentions Petrarch’s stay at Milan as 
asore point. But their mutual affection 
remained unalterably the same. 

The next meeting of the friends, of 
which we have au‘hentic information, took 
place in 1359. Petrarch was staying at 
Milan, where Boccaccio paid him a visit 
of considerable duration, it would seem. 
Political scruples, which might have made 
him hesitate at entering the city of the 
Visconti, had given way to higher consid- 
erations. About this time we have to date 
the beginning of a moral revolution in 
Boccaccio’s nature, which soon was to 
lead to important results. Petrarch, as 
has been said before, had from the first 
been his guide and monitor, and to Pe- 
trarch he went again in the present crisis. 
Their conversation frequently turned upon 
moral topics, and in an eclogue, purport- 
ing to render one of their arguments, Boc- 
caccio extols the new light of a higher 
ideal suddenly breaking upon him: “If 
my friend’s admonitions,” he adds, “ did 
not lead to an immediate triumph over 
myself, they at least kindled in me the 
desire of future victory.” 

But their common interest in literar 
pursuits was not wholly lost sight of. 
Boccaccio, on this occasion, presented his 
friend with several valuable manuscripts 


. * It seems from this that the Florentines had pun- 
ished the poet’s fickieness by withdrawing their grant. 
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of ancient authors, and also with a com- 
plete copy of the “ Divina Commedia,” all 
written with his own hand. The last- 
mentioned gift was one of peculiar signifi- 
cance, and indeed referred to a circum- 
stance which might have been fatal to a 
friendship founded on a less secure basis. 

Boccaccio’s enthusiasm for the works 
of Dante is well known; he was one of 
his earliest biographers and commentators, 
and age and infirmity could not prevent 
him from accepting at a later period the 
chair created for the exegesis of the 
“ Commedia” in the University of Flor- 
ence. Petrarch, on the other hand, treated 
the works of his great predecessor with 
marked neglect, and his voluminous library 
did not contain a copy of modern Italy’s 
most glorious poem. His enemies natu- 
rally suggested envy as the motive of this 
strange conduct. Boccaccio himself felt 
aggrieved and perplexed. Hence his 
present, accompanied by some Latin 
verses, in which he exhorts Petrarch to 
study the work with care, and after this to 
stop the slanderous rumours by a straight- 
forward utterance of his opinion. Pe- 
trarch’s answer to this demand is long 
and elaborate. I will briefly sketch its 
contents, leaving it for the reader to form 
his own opinion as to the justice or injus- 
tice of the charge which it tries to refute. 
Any thought of envy on his part the poet 
indignantly denies. “ Crede mihi nihil a 
me longius, nulla mihi pestis ignotior in- 
vidia est. As to Dante, in particular, I 
have no reason to hate him who lived on 
terms of intimacy with my father and 
grandfather, and was banished with them 
by their political adversaries. I admire 
his steadfastness of purpose not to be bent 
by poverty or persecution.” His inten- 
tional ignorance of Dante’s chief work he 
explains from the fear of unconsciously 
becoming an imitator; he now unhesitat- 
ingly admits Dante to be the first of ver- 
nacular authors. But here is the rub. Pe- 
trarch’s whole pride lay in his reputation 
as a Latin poet, and we become painfully 
aware that the genial praise just quoted 
flows from a patronizing vein. He can 
afford to be generous in a case where 
competition with his own fame is out of 
the question. “ How can I envy him who 
dedicated his whole life to that to which I 
gave only the flower and first-fruits of my 
youth?” After the impression which this 
cool statement has probably made on the 
reader, it is only fair to remind him that 
some of the best scholars and authors of 
the day shared with Petrarch a prejudice 





against the so-called /ingua volgare which 
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the poet’s own works were so largely in- 
strumental in dispelling. 

Boccaccio’s visit was shortened by a 
circumstance which, intimately as it con- 
cerned both him and Petrarch, deserves 
our attention. It leads us naturally to 
that element in their friendship which 
connects it with the great current of intel- 
lectual progress. News reached the 
friends of the arrival at Venice of Leontio 
Pilato, the celebrated Greek scholar, then 
on his way to the papal court at Avignon. 
Boccaccio at once resolved to secure his 
services for Italy, and waylaying him he 
persuaded the learned man to go with him 
to Florence, where, soon afterwards, he 
induced the Senate to offer a Greek pro- 
fessorship to Leontio, the first chair.of the 
kind founded in western Europe since the 
destruction of the Roman Empire. 

We in England are apt to connect the 
idea of classic Renaissance with the age 
of Raphael, Michael Angelo and the Me- 
dici, with the cézguecento in fact. With 
regard to the literary revival this is a mis- 
take by more thanacentury. It has al- 
ready been stated how both Petrarch and 
Boccaccio encouraged the study of the 
great Latin authors by word and example. 
Both were zealous collectors of books, and 
to Boccaccio in particular belongs the hon- 
our ot having saved many a valuable man- 
uscript from the callous ignorance of lazy 
monks ; and their interest was not confined 
to the writers of ancient Rome. Atatime 
when the language of Hellas was ignored 
by the best scholars of Italy, Petrarch, ata 
comparatively advanced age, began a seri- 
ous course of Greek grammar and literature 
under Barlaam, the ambassador from Con- 
stantinople. Itis true that his progress was 
slow and limited, that he remained an e/- 
mentarius Graius, an elementary Greek 
according to his own modest confession. 
But the example set by him acted as an 
incentive on others, Boccaccio, again, be- 
ing amongst the first in this race of noble 
emulation. He now received Leontio Pi- 
lato in his house, and with his assistance 
soon was able to master and enjoy Homer 
in his original beauty. At his own expense 
he ordered MSS. of the “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey” from Greece, and by his ad- 
vice Leontio began and finished in about 
two years a Latin translation of the two 
works. It is indeed not too much to say 
with Gibbon “ that the popular writer who 
derives his reputation from the ‘ Decame- 
voz’ —an hundred novels of pleasantry 
and love — may aspire tothe more serious 
praise of restoring in Italy the study of 
the Greek language.” 
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But this elegant and well-deserved 
tribute Boccaccio did not earn without 
much personal sacrifice. Leontio Pilato, 
great scholar as he was, must have been 
one of the least desirable companions that 
can well be imagined. From the quiet 
annals of scholarship the eccentricities 
and strange adventures of this man stand 
out with graphic distinctness. He displays 
a combination of the highest scholarly 
attainments with the habits of a charlatan. 
One of his tricks was to conceal his Italian 
nationality, in which he succeeded with the 
good-natured Boccaccio. But Petrarch 
was of aless credulous disposition. “Our 
friend Leo,” he writes, evidently in high 
glee at his discovery, “ hails from Calabria, 
although he wants to be a Thessalian — 
as if it were nobler to be a Greek than an 
Italian. I understand, however, that in 
Greece he is the Italian, so that in either 
country he enjoys the frestige of foreign 
origin.” Boccaccio himself has not much 
to say in favour of his guest and teacher. 
His whole aspect, we are told, inspired 
horror: he had a forbidding countenance, 
a long beard, and black hair, and always 
seemed absorbed in meditation. To this 
were added rude and overbearing manners, 
and a habit of grumbling at every one and 
everything. It required, indeed, all Boc- 
caccio’s urbanity and all his love of study 
to tolerate such an inmate in his home for 
nearly three years. At the end of that 
time Leontio grew restless, and persuaded 
his host to accompany him on a visit to 
Petrarch, then staying at Venice. There 
Boccaccio left him and returned to Flor- 
ence, expecting to see him back again in 
duetime. But instead of his truant guest 
a letter arrived irom Petrarch which is too 
amusing to be passed over in silence. 
“ This Leone,” he writes, “is truly and in 
all respects a perfect brute (des¢ia). In 
spite of my wish and prayer he left me 
shortly after your departure, being indeed 
more deaf and immovable than the rocks 
to which he is going. You know both him 
and me, and might find it difficult to decide 
which is greater, his moroseness or my 
good-humour. Fearing at last that by 
living too much with him his temper might 
prove contagious, and seeing moreover, 
that something stronger than prayers 
would be required to keep him back, I 
permitted him to depart, and gave him as 
travelling-companion Terence, the comic 
poet, although I do not see what the mel 
ancholy Greek and the gay African can 
have in common. ... He left me with 
many sallies of bitter invective against 
Italy and everything Latin. But, lo and 
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behold, hardly can he have arrived in 
Greece when I get from him a letter longer 
and pricklier A as his beard, in which, 
amongst other things, he praises and ex- 
tols Italy and curses Constantinople in- 
stead, which formerly he used to praise up 
to the skiés. He also asks me for an in- 
yitation to come back to Italy with more 
fervour than that with which the drowning 
Peter prayed for his rescue from the 
waves.” “ But he will never have a letter 
or message from me,” Petrarch adds, writ- 
ing again to Boccaccio, “to call him back 
again. Let him stay where he wanted to 
go; and live in misery where he went with 
insolence.” 

But this is not the last we hear of the 
unfortunate Leontio Pilato. His death 
was as extraordinary as his life had been. 
The learned Ravisius Textor, according to 
Horace Walpole, wrote a book about 
authors who died laughing. Is there one 
about such as died by lightning? or did 
many distinguished men of letters make 
their exit in that melodramatic manner? 
I know of one only —the one we have 
been speaking of. In spite of Petrarch’s 
significant silence, Leontio Pilato resolved 
toreturn to Italy, and embarked for that 
purpose at Constantinople. At sea they 
were overtaken by a terrible storm, and 
the frightened scholar ascending the mast 
of the vessel was there killed in the man- 
ner alluded to. Petrarch, in telling Boc- 
caccio the news of his death, cannot sup- 
press a certain feeling of compassion and 
sorrow: ‘For in spite of his unpleasant 
ways I know he was fond of me, and after 
all we have derived great benefit from him 
for our studies.” 

We now come to an episode in Boccac- 
cio’s life exceedingly interesting from a 
psychological point «4 view, and illustrative 
at the same time of one important side of 
his intimacy with Petrarch. The moral 
standard of Boceaccio, both in his life and 
his writings, was not a very elevated one, 
even making allowance for the dissolute 
manners of his age. He was certainly 
not a confirmed debauchee; his refine- 
ment of taste, his enthusiasm in the cause 
of literature, preserved him from such de- 
basement. At the same time these nobler 
feelings made him all the more sensible of 
his shortcomings. He was, in fact, one 
of those complex beings with high moral 
aspirations, but without sufficient steadi- 
hess of purpose to come up to their own 
ideal. Hence his occasional fits of morbid 
remorse intensified, at the period we have 





now reached, by the gloom of ill-health 
and approaching old age. The traces of 
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this state of feeling we have already dis- 
covered in his conversations with Petrarch 
at Milan. We can therefore imagine the 
impression produced on his agitated mind, 
when, not long after his return to Florence, 
»a Carthusian monk called on him with the 
following startling message : “ The blessed 
Peter (another Carthusian monk lately de- 
ceased), unknown to thee, although he 
knew thee well, moved to pity at seeing 
thee on the straight road to perdition, has 
sent me to thee with asummons to change 
thy wicked habits. Repent thee and chas- 
tise thyself for the dangerousand immoral 
purport of | vernacular writings, a dan- 
ger which will increase and spread unless 
thou change thy principles. Thou hast 
abused the power. . . . ” and so forth, in 
the most improved style of _monkish 
oratory, the climax being a threat of immi- 
nent death in case of disobedience. The 
revelation of a secret known only to Boc- 
caccio himself is said to have given addi- 
tional force to this posthumous admoni- 
tion. 

Boccaccio -was deeply moved. His 
troubled conscience, fear of death, amaze- 
ment at the supernatural agencies at work, 
all combined to upset his intellectual equi- 
poise. His first natural impulse in such 
cases was to seek Petrarch’s help. To 
him, therefore, he wrote a letter, detailing 
the incidents alluded to, and expressing 
his firm resolve to sell his library, abandon 
all profane studies, and prepare himself 
for his approaching end by a life of repent- 
ance and religious seclusion. 

Petrarch’s reply is extant. It is a mas- 
terpiece of good sense, and amazingly free 
from the prejudices and superstitions of 
the time. But it ought to be remembered 
that Petrarch in matters of inteliect was 
centuries in advance of his age. The 
much-revered and wonderful science of 
astrology he treated with utter contempt, 
and a similar feeling of suspicion he, per- 
haps not unjustly, extended to medicine 
such as it was practised at the time. His 
wholesale ridicule of the profession of 
unguentarii (quacksalvers), as he collect- 
ively calls them, rivals Moliére’s satire in 
sweeping poignancy. A trick of monkish 
jugglery stood but small chance of suc- 
cess with such acritic. Probably he knew 
that most of Boccaccio’s secrets were cer- 
tain to be shared by at least one person, 
of a sex, too, nut usually credited with much 
reticence. At any rate he seems inclined 
to treat the supernatural part of the story 
very lightly. “It has frequently hap- 
pened,” he writes, “that fictitious and ly- 





ing statements have been covered with 
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the cloak of religion; before deciding as 
to your particular case I should like to see 
the messenger.” “But why,” he contin- 
ues, “do we despise things well known in 
order to be impressed by what is hidden 
from us? Did you not know without this 
monk that the time of your life was 
measured — a thing that every child could 
tell? Do not saints and philosophers 
teach you the same? Ought not man to 
long for death every day so as to detach 
himself from material things, and to ascend 
a height beyond the foul breath of earthly 
desire? Of the advice you have received 
retain what is good; divest your spirit of 
mundane cares, and reform your life and 
mind. But do not abandon, I implore 
= your studies, the healthy food of a 
healthy mind, although distasteful and 
nauseous to the weak stomach.” Sooner 
than allow the library of so distinguisheda 
man to be dispersed, he declares: his own 
willingness to become its purchaser, but 
at the same time exhorts Boccaccio not to 
part with it. The letter ends with an 
affectionate invitation to his friend to live 
with him in his own house, “ sufficiently 
large to shelter two men of the same heart 
under the same roof.” The fact that 
Boccaccio continued his Homeric studies 
with Leontio Pilato (during whose stay at 
his house the just-related incident might 
have happened) proves his amenability to 
good advice; and it ought not to be for- 
gotten that to Petrarch’s salutary interfer- 
ence, the literary world owes the impor- 
tant historical and mythological works of 
Boccaccio’s later years. 

It remains to look at one more scene of 
this passionless drama—a scene full of 
tenderness and gentle melancholy. In 
13068, after an absence from Italy, Boc- 
caccio once more intended to visit his 
friend to thank him for some liberal assist- 
ance recently received. Petrarch at that 
time was living with his married daughter 
in Venice, but.on arriving Boccaccio found 
that both the father of the lady and her 
husband, Franceschino da Brossano, were 
absent from home. Tullia, however (this 
is the name given to Petrarch’s daughter 
by Boccaccio in the letter containing the 
incident), received him kindly, and placed 
her house and her father’s library at his 
disposal. But with a delicacy hardly per- 
haps to be expected from the author of 
the “ Decameron,” Boccaccio declined the 
lady’s hospitality in the absence of her 
husband, thinking that neither his grey 
hairs nor the considerable rotundity of his 
figure would sufficiently protect Tullia 
from the suspicions of the wicked. Soon 
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afterwards Franceschino returned, and 
his offer the poet now gladly accepted, 
and stayed with the young couple for 
some time. Boccaccio then mentions 
Tullia’s little daughter, who, he adds, in 
her face and in her pretty childish ways, 


reminded him of his own little girl deadf; 


long ago; and it is touching to read his 
confession to Petrarch, how with great 
difficulty he tried to hide his tears from 
the parents. 

On the morning of July 19, 1374, Pe- 
trarch was found dead in his library, with 





his head resting ona book. A stroke off;,, 


apoplexy had suddenly killedhim. In his 
last will he left to Boccaccio, with a slight 
touch of humour one might almost think, 
“fifty Florentine gold 
winter coat for his nightly studies and 
lucubrations.” The letter from Frances- 
chino da Brossano announcing his father- 


in-law’s death, reached Boccaccio at Cer- J; 


taldo, his native place, where he possessed 
some property. He was slowly recover- 
ing from a severe illness, an 
shock completely prostrated him. In his 
answer to Franceschino he pours forth 
the fulness of his grief. 
Italy who has lost such a son, the surviv- 
ing friends who are left without a pilot on 
the ocean of life. Only his extreme weak- 
ness prevents him from visiting a tomb 
enshrining a heart “the seat of the muses, 
the sanctuary of philosophy, of eloquence, 
of artistic perfection.” 


Life henceforth had no attraction for | 


him, and he longed for death and reunion 
with his friend; but one duty remained 
unfulfilled, a duty to Azs memory. Pe- 
trarch’s Latin epic, “ Africa,” has already 
been mentioned in these pages. It was 
begun at an early age, and, like Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” it remained the object of its au- 
thor’s love and care almost till his last day. 
He went on incessantly altering and cor- 
recting it with all the severity of his self- 
critical nature. “ Africa mea,” he writes 
to Boccaccio at an advanced age, “gu@ 
tunc Juvents notior jam famosiorqgue quam 
vellem, curis postea multis re gravibus 
pressa consenuit.’ At one time. he was 
so dissatisfied with his work that it nar- 
rowly escaped death by burning. But in 
spite of all this anxiety the opus magnum 
of Petrarch’s life remained unfinished at 
his death. A large portion, however, was 
known to be extant, and the learned world 
was eagerly looking forward to its speedy 
publication. A rumour reached Boccac- 


cio that owing to the negligence of Pe-f. 


trarch’s heirs, the manuscript had been 
tampered with by illiterate scribblers. 1m- 


florins to buy af; 


this new J; 


He deplores Jc 
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mediately his energy was roused. A let- 
teron the subject written by him to Pe- 
trarch’s son-in-law is full of the fire and 
energy of his early a He entreats 
Franceschino to publish at once an au- 
thentic copy of the work. He deplores 
the carelessness of Petrarch’s executors 
in not appointing a cotnpetent person as 
editor of his literary remains. He even 
seems to give credence to wild rumours 
of one or more of Petrarch’s “Zrionfi” 
having been destroyed by envious per- 
sons, and points out the grave responsi- 
bility attaching to the possession of such 
invaluable treasures. In compliance with 
his wish Franceschino ordered an exact 
copy of the work to be made expressly for 
Boccaccio, who unfortunately died before 
itwas finished. There is, however, little 
doubt that to his energetic interference 
the preservation of “ Africa” is mainly 
due; and however much we may differ 
from contemporary criticism as to the 
value of that work, we cannot refuse our 
admiration to a friendship outlasting death 
itself. 

Boccaccio survived his friend one year 
and five months, dying in December 1375. 
Shortly before his end he wrote a sonnet, 
in which the two great affections of his 
life — for Petrarch and Fiammetta — find 
I have attempted a 
literal translation, which may fitly close 
this article : — 


Now hast thou left me, master dear; now art 

At rest in that eternal house, where free 

From earthly strife God-chosen souls shall be 

When from this sinful world they do depart. 

Now art thou where full many a time thy 

heart 

Drew thee thy Laura once again to see ; 

Where with my beautiful Fiammetta she 

In God’s most blissful presence taketh part. 

Cino, Senuccio, Dante, thee around, 

Gazing on things our reason may not grasp, 

Calmly abide in sempiternal rest. 

Ifhere thy trusty friend I have been found, 

Draw me to thee, that I may see and clasp 

Her who love’s flame first kindled in my breast. 
F. HUEFFER. 





From The Spectator. 
LORD MACAULAY’S MEMORY. 





MACAULAY, rather than Rogers, ought 
‘ohave written “ The Pleasures of Mem- 
ory,” if those pleasures were to have been 
80 illustrated that the rest of the world 
could understand what under the most fa- 
Vourable circumstances they really might 
be. For probably no man who ever lived 
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got such a lasting and inexhaustible fund 
of delight out of his memory as Lord 
Macaulay. He began early, and the de- 
light it gave him hardly died before him. 
Mr. oe records, in the “ Life and 
Letters” which we elsewhere review, that 
at eight years of age he got hold of Scott’s 
“ Lay” during a call somewhere with his 
father, and that from that one reading, he 
was familiar enough with it to repeat canto 
after canto to his mother when he returned 
home. And perhaps such feats of mem- 
ory as the following are even more re- 
markable, though we will not say that the 
last of them belongs to the class which, 
taken individually, produces very exqui- 
site pleasure : — 


At one period of his life he was known to 
say that, if by some miracle of vandalism all 
copies of ‘* Paradise Lost ” and the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” were destroyed off the face of the 
earth, he would undertake to reproduce them 
both from recollection whenever a revival of 
learning came. In 1813, while waiting in a 
Cambridge coffee-room for a post-chaise which 
was to take him to his school, he picked up a 
county newspaper containing two such speci- 
mens of provincial poetical talent as in those 
days might be read in the corner of any weekly 
journal. One piece was headed “ Reflections 
of an Exile,” while the other was a trumpery 
parody on the Welsh ballad “ Ar hyd y nos,” 
referring to some local anecdote of an ostler 
whose nose had been bitten off by a filly. He 
looked them once through, and never gave 
them a thought for forty years, at the end of 
which time he repeated them both without 
missing, or, as far as he knew, changing a 
single word. 


But though such instances of retentive- 
ness as this last cannot in themselves 
have been the cause of any great individ- 
ual satisfaction to Lord Macaulay, it 
seems likely enough that it was the 
strange power to which this feat of mem- 
ory points, of remembering the physical 
collections of words, without any special 
interest in their meaning, — of remember- 
ing them, that is, in great measure from 
their Zook, as well as from their sound or 
sense, —that some of his most pleasura- 
ble intellectual efforts proceeded. For in- 
stance, this power probably made all the 
difference to the strain on his memory. 
If you can remember the words of any- 
thing as a picture — just as you remember 
the pictures on the walls — you have not 
got to translate, as it were, from’ one me- 
dium (printed words) into another (spoken 
words) before either catching their drift 
or, of course, retaining it. Probably this 
was one of the chief reasons why Lord 
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rate areader. According to Mr. Trevel- 
yan, “ ‘he seemed to read through the skin,’ 
said one who had often watched the opera- 
tion.” He skimmed and yet remembered 
books as fast. as any one else could turn 
the leaves. And if he really both read 
and remembered through his eyes, as _pic- 
tures are seen and remembered, this would 
be, to a certain extent, intelligible. Most 
people think, even if they do not utter in- 
audibly, of the sound of at least a large 
number of the less familiar words before 
they catch their meaning. For instance, 
to the present writer it is not the vzszon of 
the word “perfunctory,” but the concep- 
tion of its sound which conveys the mean- 
ing of the word. Any man who should be 
able to catch instantaneously the meaning 
of all the words in a book from the mere 
shape of its printed letters, would read a 
great deal faster and remember with a 
great deal less cffort than the man who 
had to translate the external aspect of a 
great many words into the notion of their 
sounds before catching their meaning, and 
who then remembered them of course, 
through their sound or their meaning, 
and not through the photographic impres- 
sion of the words left on the retina. We 
suspect that Lord Macaulay’s wonderfully 
rapid reading and amazingly powerful 
memory were due in great degree to the 
omission of one of these usually essential 
links in the process of reading and recall- 
ing what has been read. And clearly any 
such power would be an immense advan- 
tage to the memory, as it would give any 
one who possessed it a fresh hold on 
the treasures of his memory, — the hold 
through sight, as well as the hold through 
sound and meaning. And the account 
which Lord Macaulay gave his sister Mar- 
garct of the causes which made his mem- 
ory so accurate, looks very much as if it 
was through visual impressions that his 
memory kept its chief hold. “I said” — 
this is the record of her own words in 
her diary — “that I was surprised at the 
great accuracy of his information, consid- 
ering how desultory his reading had been. 
‘My accuracy as to facts,’ he said, ‘I owe 
to a cause which many men would not 
confess. It is due to my love of castle- 
building. The past is in my mind soon 
constructed intoaromance.’ He then went 
on to describe the way in which, from his 
childhood, his imagination had been filled 
by the study of history. ‘With a person 
of my turn,’ he said, ‘the minute touches 
are of as great interest, and perhaps 
greater, than the most important events. 
Spending so much time as I do in solli- 
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tude, my mind would have rusted ig 
gazing vacantly at the shop-windows, 
As it is, I am no sooner in the streets than 
I am in Greece, in Rome, in the midst o 
the French Revolution. Precision in dat 
ing the day or hour in which a man was 
born or died becomes absolutely necessary, 
A slight fact, a sentence, a word, are 0 
importance in my romance. Pepys’ “ Di- 
ary” formed almost inexhaustible food 
for my fancy. I seem to know every inch 
of Whitehall. I go in at Hans Holbein’s 
Gate, and come out through the matted 
gallery. The conversations which I com. 
pose between the great people of the time 
are long and sufficiently animated ; in the 
style, if not with the merits, of Sir Walter 
Scott’s. The old parts of London which 
you are sometimes surprised at my knovw- 
ing so well, those old gates and houses 
down by the river, have all played their 
part in my stories.’” In other words, the 
hunger of his imagination for accurate 
data, both as to place and time, made his 
memory fix on the smallest details of what 
he read,— it was his imaginative needs, he 
thought, which gave precision to his mem- 
ory, even more than his memory to his 
imagination. That looks very much as if 
it were through his eyes that his memory 
worked most powerfully, and if so, the 
very look of the page and type of the 
books he read were perhaps as sharply 
printed on his memory as the real events 
which the words brought up before him. 
The extraordinary importance which he 
seems to have attached to the physique of 
printed books rather supports the same 
view. 

However this may be, it can be hardly 
doubted that Lord Macaulay’s wonderful 
memory was at the basis of a great part 
of his power. There is no more absurd 
notion than the notion that a vast mem- 
ory implies a want of balance of mind, and 
probably an ill-ordered and poor under- 
standing. In Lord Macaulay it certainly 
was a direct source, not merely of sound 
judgment, but of humorous resource. His 
great faculty of vivid generalization, which 
was so marked that it almost suggests a 
semi-mechanical process, — appearing to 
bear to the like judgments of other men 
the same relation which machine-made 
lace bears to hand-made lace, so much 
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more rapidly and unerringly are general 
izations of a particular class made and 
registered in his writings, — was obviously 
due to his wonderful memory and the in; 
ferences it suggested. He seemed to 
contain in himself, in relation to particula 
departments of knowledge at least, as we 
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have elsewhere noted, something like the 
standard of a public opinion; and this 
was, no doubt, because his memory con- 
tained, as regarded those departments of 
knowledge, the accumulation of the chief 
experiences which form public opinion. 
Again, his wonderful memory was a 
great feeder of his humour, not in the 
jsense of the orator who said that his op- 
ponent had trusted to his memory for his 
wit and to his imagination for his facts, 
but in a much more legitimate sense. The 
readers of Lord Macaulay’s letters will be 
struck by the abundance of humour in 
them. Students of his “ History ” and his 
“Essays” would recognize that humour 
as a quality which was always latent, 
though not always active, in him; but the 
.Jsomewhat set style into which his elo- 
quence and his arguments fall, and espe- 
cially the painstaking exhaustiveness of his 
exposition, give the impression of a much 
tamer man, —of a man of less impulse 
and more conventional modes of thought, 
of a man who cared less to flash his mean- 
ing on his readers, and cared more to in- 
-| doctrinate them, — than Macaulay actually 
was. In fact, he was,as a young man, 
full of fun. The fun is not in itself of a 
very high order. One or two jokes re- 
corded here are indeed excellent. When 
the Cambridge electioneerer discharged a 
dead cat full in his face, and then apolo- 
gizing, said that it was not meant for hima, 
fit was intended for Mr. Adeane, Macau- 
lay’s reply, “I wish you had intended it for 
me, and hit Mr. Adeane,” was full of that 
presence of mind and good-natured malice 
which is of the essence of the best hu- 
mour. Again, there is true fun in a rhyme 
which one of his sisters quotes. When 
they were making up verses on all sorts of 
extempore themes, and some one had 
given the subject of an acquaintance who 
had gone out to the West Indies hoping 
-fto make money, but had returned with no 
change in his fortunes except that the 
complexions of his daughters had been 
ruined, — Macaulay struck off this : — 


Mr. Walker was sent to Berbice, 

By the greatest of statesmen and earls ; 
He went to bring back yellow boys, 

But he only brought back yellow girls. 


Still, on the whole, we believe that Macau- 
‘gay would never have had any unusual 
fund of humour in him, but for his won- 
derful memory. The squibs of which he 
was fond as a young man are not, on the 
whole, very good. ‘The account of the no- 
Popery expedition of the country clergy- 
‘amen to Cambridge, to vote against some 
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supposed step in the direction of Popery, 
is as good, perhaps, as any of them, but it 
is not all like the squibs of Canning or 
Frere. The following extract from the 
anti-Papal manifesto which roused the 
sleepy clergy to the sense of their dangers, 
with the account of the conventional po-, 
liteness to individuals by which it was ac- 
companied, is the best part of it : — 


“ Dear sir, as I know you desire 
That the Church should receive due protec- 
tion 
I humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambridge election. 


“Tt has lately been brought to my knowledge, 
That the ministers fully design 
To suppress each cathedral and college, 
And eject every learned divine. 
To assist this detestable scheme 
Three nuncios from Rome are come over ; 
They left Calais on Monday by steam, 
And landed to dinner at Dover. 


“ An army of grim Cordeliers, 

Well furnished with relics and vermin, 
Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears, 

To effect what their chiefs may determine. 
Lollard’s bower, good authorities say, 

Is again fitting up for a prison ; 
And a wood-merchant told me to-day 

Tis a wonder how faggots have risen, 


“ The finance scheme of Canning contains 
A new Easter-offering tax ; 
And he means to devote all the gains 
To a bounty on thumb-screws and racks, 
Your living, so neat and compact — 
Pray, don’t let the news give you pain! — 
Is promised, I know for a fact, 
To an olive-faced padre from Spain.” 


I read, and I felt my heart bleed, 

Sore wounded with horror and pity ; 
So I flew, with all possible speed, 

To our Protestant champion’s committee. 
True gentlemen, kind and well-bred ! 

No tleering ! no distance! no scorn! 
They asked after my wife who is dead, 

And my children who never were born. 


But though that is very fair rattle, it would 
not have gained Macaulay the reputation 
for humour which we think he will gain 
among the ordinary readers of his letters. 
And we suspect that will be attributable 
chiefly to the great resources which such 
humour as he had commanded in conse- 
quence of his greatmemory. Mr. Trevel- 
yan gives a striking account of the crowd 
of humorous associations which Macaulay 
and his sisters had accumulated round the 
quaintnesses of the pedantic, old-fashioned 
novels of the Grandisonian days, and the 
delightful irony of Miss Austen’s ever- 
memorable stories. The younger mem- 
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bers of the family, he says, had partially 
entered into that life, but somehow, when 
those who had, as it were, initiated the 
family into it, disappeared, the charm of it 
disappeared too, and it no longer became 
possible to recover the attitude of mind in 
which the old reminiscences appeared so 
quaint and so delightfully ludicrous. The 
truth is, no doubt, that in the enjoyment 
derived by Macaulay and his sisters from 
the admirable stiffnesses and pedantries 
of a bygone day, full and vivid memory 
was everything. Macaulay could chron- 
icle the number of fainting-fits recorded of 
each particular person in the silly old 
novels of the romantic-gallant period. He 
had calculated, in relation to “ Sir Charles 
Grandison,” that Miss Byron’s letters 
must have brought to the post-office of 
Ashby Canons, and consequently cost her 
Uncle Selby, a revenue exceeding the 
annual interest of her fifteen thousand 
pounds; every little bow and scrape in 
the book was evidently impressed on his 
mind, and when he refers in his letters to 
“the venerable circle” who so much de- 
lighted in Miss Byron’s epistles, you feel 
that in fact, though he was not one of it, 
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he was completely master of all the details 
of its old-fashioned punctiliousness ; and 
this, or something like this, is necessary 
to give to these quaint reminiscences their 
full fascination as humour. These remi- 
niscences had, too, evidently become a 
special tradition in the Macaulay family. 
They had acquired all sorts of additional 
flavour from the references to family ac- 
quaintances and newer scenes with which 
the old manners had been associated. It 
was no longer the mere quaintness of the 
old books, it was the charm of the associ- 
ation between the old books and the youth- 
ful merriment, which threw so much life 
into this tradition. And all this was due 
originally, of course, to the wonderful 
accuracy, tenacity, and faithfulness of the 
memory which was at the root of all this 
enjoyment. No one can read Macaulay’s 
life without feeling that a great memory, 
so far from overbalancing an ordinary 
mind, supplies it with all kinds of new life, 
strengthens the judgment, quickens the 
imagination, and feeds with a hundred 
streamlets of rich and delightful associa- 
tion any sense of humour which the owner 
of that memory may boast. 





A MACHINE FOR DARNING STOCKINGS. — 
We have had sewing and knitting machines 
for some time, but the latest addition to our 
stock is that of a darning-machine, which is 
described by the Scientific American as fol- 
lows: —“ Two small plates, one stationary 
and the other movable, are placed one above 
the other. The plates are corrugated, and 
between them the ‘holy’ portion of the stock- 
ing is laid. Twelve long-eyed pointed needles 
are arranged side by side in a frame, which 
last is carried forward so that the needles pen- 
etrate opposite edges of the hole, passing in 
the corrugations between the plates. Hinged 
just in front of the plates is an upright bar, 
and on this is a cross-piece carrying twelve 
knobs. The yarn is secured to an end-knob, 
and then, with a bit of flat wire, pushed 
through the needle-eyes. Then the loop be- 
tween each two needles is caught by the hand 
and hooked over the opposite knob, so that 
each needle carries really two threads. Now 
the needles are carried back to their first 
position, and, in so doing, they draw the 
threads, which slip off the knobs through the 





edges of the fabric. A little push forward 
again brings the sharp rear edges of the 
needle-eye against the threads, cutting them 
all at once. This is repeated until the dam 
is finished, and beautifully finished it is, The 
cost of the machine is but ten dollars.” 


CLIMATE OF SOUTHERN BRAZIL. — Infor- 
mation as to the meteorology of South Amer- 
ica is always precious, so that we are glad to 
see a paper on the above subject from Herr 
Beschoren in the Justrian Fournal for Feb- 
ruary 15. The author gives a general account 
of the striking conttast between the climate of 
the upper country, the cima da serra, and that 
of the Jowlands ; but as his thermometers were 
soon broken he gives no observations. He 
notes a fall of five inches of snow at Passo P. 
Nuevo on June 13, a previously unheard-of 
amount in that locality. The tables are for 
three stations: Santa Cruz, Porto Allegr 
(30° 6m. S, lat.), and Pelotas (31° 47m. S. lat). 








